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THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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MSVITIE & PRICE Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 
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A new and superior blend of 


YyPROES 


is now available from high-grade grocers and frovision stores | 
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CYCLIST: As I scorch along the Bois Bou-long 
you can see the people stare. 











BALLOONIST : Balloonatic they call me as my gas-bag 
takes the air. 
MOTORIST : Five furious miles per hour we drive, 
pedestrians flee in dread. 
LANTERN LECTURER: My goodness! There’s my Guinness. 
I have shown it on its head. 
PHOTOGRAPHER : 








I specialize in smiling groups, 
in pergolas of roses, 

A glass of Guinness in their hands 
— the happiest of poses. 


fle Re - 2h AD P Seed ‘ 
»., Ltd., Park Royal, N.W.10 G.E. 1654 
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O* YGEN is the element that occurs most 
abundantly in nature. One-fifth of the air 
consists of oxygen, and without it life could 

not exist. It is oxygen which causes iron to 
rust and enables a fire to burn. Discovered 
in 1774 by Joseph Priestley, and independently 
by the Swede, William Scheele, oxygen was 
so named because it was at first believed to 
be an acid-former. Pure oxygen is produced 
commercially by liquefying air and then 
separating the oxygen by distillation. Stored 
in cylinders, the gas is used in welding 
and steel-making, as well as to aid 
breathing in high-flying aircraft and 
for medical purposes. The import- 


ance of oxygen to the chemical 
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OXYGEN 


industry lies in the fact that substances burn 
in it to form oxides. Without burning 
there would be no industrial power, and 
very little chemical manufacturing would be 


possible. The oxides enter into almost every 


phase of chemical manufacture. 


’ LC.I. burns sulphur in atmospheric oxygen 


to form sulphur dioxide as the first step 
in producing sulphuric acid, and makes 
nitric acid by combining oxygen and ammonia. 
forms 


Combined with carbon, oxygen 


carbon dioxide which in its solid form is 
important as an industrial raw material 
and as a refrigerant. Solid carbon 
dioxide made by I.C.I. is sold 


under the name of “ Drikold”’, 
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We've solved some problems 
in our time! 


Q IN 1945 an oil company came to us with a problem. In measuring 
oil and gas pressures, they told us, recording instruments were lowered 
into the wells. The change in temperature during descent was resulting 
in false pressure readings. Could we supply a battery that would pre- 
heat the recording mechanism to a temperature of 160°F, and maintain 
it at that heat till it reached the well bottom? There was just one little 
dithculty 


inside a diameter of 1} inches and a length not exceeding 3 feet. 


how to geta battery of 6 volts and one ampere hour capacity 


Q We designed and produced that battery—a contrivance of three 
cylindrical cells wired end to end within a framework of steel rods. It 
fitted exactly into its allotted place amongst the delicate recording instru- 
ments housed inside the 4 inch diameter steel cylinder. And it did the job. 

@ Hundreds of thousands of Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad bat- 
teries giving good service today in every branch of industry, transport & 
communications owe their origin to just such a demand ; ‘Here is a job 
—make us a battery for it’. We have been solving that sort of problem 
for over 50 years. 

@ Our battery research and development organisation is the largest 
and best equipped in this country—if not in the world, It is at industry's 


service always -ready at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


NEAR MANCHESTER 





- CLIFTON JUNCTION - 
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All what? An effortless gear change from top to overdrive without 
use of clutch pedal, giving luxurious smooth motoring at higher 
cruising speeds, lower petrol consumption and longer engine life. 
Thus the LAYCOCK—DE NORMANVILLE OVERDRIVE, supplied 
as an optional extra on Standard Vanguard and Triumph Renown cars. 
Write us for descriptive literature, and specify the LAYCOCK-—DE 
NORMANVILLE OVERDRIVE for your new car. 


Say ise cock- 


de Normanville 
Manufactured by 


rdrive 
THE LAYCOCK ENGINEERING CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD 8, ENGLAND. (A Birfield Co.) 
UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENCE FROM AUTO’ TRANSMISSIONS LTD. COVENTRY. 


M.C.2, 




















Bi $* 
T= modern high-pressure boiler for 
power station or industrial service 
is a gigantic, complex installation in- 
' volving in its design and manufacture, 
expert knowledge of the chemistry of 
combustion, of thermodynamics, of 
mechanics and metallurgy. The highest 
degree of engineering skill and experi- 
ence is required in the maker’s works 
i; and also at the site, where the myriad 
| components, weighing some 2,000 tons, 
are brought together for the first time 
and built into a complete steam 
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STEAM RAISING PLANT 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LIMITED 
BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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SCIENCE AND : 
| EVERYDAY THINGS ; 
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WANTED! § 










Ripeness is all 


No conscientious poulterer would tell you 


alias JACK SCRAP 
(MAY BE IN HIDING OR DISGUISED) 
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to eat a nice fresh pheasant. No more would 
anyone at A.E.I. give you an X-ray tube to use 
before it had been properly seasoned. For that, 
they run it for a week — often at voltages so high 
that the electrodes all but melt. 

When this X-ray tube does come to be used, there’s 


a lively chance that the electrical generators on 


Bring your detective powers to bear on the search 


for scrap and you'll probably unearth tons of it 


which it depends, as well as the cables and switch- disguised as old plant you never use or hidden in out 





gear which feed it with current were also made of the way corners of your warehouses, stockrooms 
by one or other of the great companies which have and yards. c 
come together to form A.E.I. 
~ a seas ak “ The new steel every ! 
e companies of A.E.I. make everything S eed the 
electrical, and make it in a very big way indeed. industry needs can be made p 
from the old steel it has S C ” A - 
' 
done with. Find all you can. 
' Speed 
Round it up. Turn it in. 0 
! 
AEI Your Scrap Merchant the Steel 
Associated Electrical Industries will help with dismantling 
You have met the family :— and collection. ES te OP ee ee 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
a British Iron and Steel Federation 


The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 


Newton Victor Ltd. van 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. a 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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IF 
your office is cold this winter 
‘Fibreglass’ insulation 


might help you 


enquiries to: 


TRADE MARK 














What's the very 
pest thing for a 
NM™ very bad cold? 











As a liqueur, as 4 beverage, as 
a safe and quick stimulant, 
Hennessy Brandy is unequalled. 
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NDIA. 
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TYRE OF DISTINCTION 











































For road-grip, comfort and long mileage 
there's never been a tyre to equal 
INDIA SUPER—the finest tyre made. 












































At your command! 
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What setting could be more apt for the 
New Riley than the Horse Guard’s Parade? 
This is a car‘which keeps alive the finest 







traditions of British motoring. Swift 






and obedient to your every wish it is 
as well disciplined as any guardsman. 
And when the occasion demands, see how 
it leads the field with dash and spirit. 













. ° ° 100 h.p. 24 litre Saloon 
i § litre Saloon. 
, 
RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLFEY, OXFORD aatiaied 
~— 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W1 Overseas Business Nuffield Exports Lid, Oxfotd and 41 Piccaililly, London, Wo! “ 
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where the sun shines and the 
scintillating blue of the Medi- 
terranean with the picturesque 
scenery inland make a perfect 
background to your Winter 
holiday. 
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Unparalleled facilities for every 
form of sport, comfortable | 
and economic travel and such | 
wonderful CUISINE ! 


HOSPITALITY IS AN ART IN 





Ask for the French Riviera Folder 





Consult your Travel Agent or the 
French Government Tourist Office, 179, Piccadilly, London, W.! 





¢ tain Skelding 
+ quietly, likes pottering around his | 
; home with a paint brush. Captain 
 Skelding, who is married, joined 
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THE MAN WHO COVERS 26,000 FEET A MINUTE 


S CAPTAIN. of one of T.C.A.’s | as you'll ever meet, Captain 
Skyliners on the Europe— | Skelding is typical of the men 

¢ Canada run, Charles Skelding who look after you when you 
covers 26,000 feet of sky a minute, | are travelling by T.C.A.’s giant 

i often wishes he could paint as | “North Star” Skyliners. Travel- 


Off-duty, British-born Cap- 


takes his pleasures 


fast. ling with such men as _ these, 
' 


| you can be confident of a com- 
fortable trip and regular ‘on 
time”’ arrivals — Paris, London or 


| Prestwick today, Montreal _to- 
i 
' 


: ‘T.C.A. in 1938 — has now crossed | morrow! Swift Skyliner services 
¢ the Atlantic over 200 times. As | link you with every important 
: thoroughly dependable a fellow ,; Canadian and U.S. city. 


TRANS - CANADA 


CAN ADA—ONLY A DAY BY T.C.A. 





YW? fides 


Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, or from 27, 
¢ Pall Mall, S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 0851. Scotland—Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
¢ Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 268/269. 























GOOD CARS HAVE 


RITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY. 





For luxurious comfort there’s nothing like Leather 
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morE POWER 
more SAFETY 
wre GREATER COMFORT 

















THE RENAULT 750 FOR 1952 


At the top of its class and there to stay—the Renault 750 goes from strength to 
strength. Now, in its 1952 form, a power increase to the 4-cylinder engine of more 
than 20°, adds new quality to this already supreme light car. A highly 
manceuvrable, power packed performer, the new Renault 730 will give you all the 
sparkling acceleration you need in traffic, more impressive top-speeds, crisper 
take-offs and even more effortless hill-climbing—yet with always something in 


reserve. And still the 750’s extraordinary petrol economy remains unaffected—a 


test by The Motor showed SO m.p.g. at a steady 40 m.p.h! ; : 
All this—plus improved Telescopic shock absorbers and bigger tyres to provide 
extra comfort and safety for 4 passengers—puts the Renault 750 on a high quality 
level unequalled in light car motoring. 


RENAULT 750 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON - wW.3 





CVS 266A ; 





_ Regent fue! and lubricate Godfrey Davis Cars 
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Welcome 
to the Inn 


There is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man by which so much happiness is 


produced as by a good tavern or inn. 
DR. JOHNSON 





beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.| 


Goprrey {Ja VIS 









anywhere .. 
anytime. . 







chauffeur-driven 
ww self-drive 


Special reduced rates for 3 and 6 
month periods during winter months 


Ss 
Europe’s Largest car hire operators 
Established 30 years 


cau | 7, ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
WRITE TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 
TELEPHONE CABLES: QUICKMILEZ, LONDON 
CABLE Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. GLA 6474 


BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 
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Remember always that it is the inside of a set which matters, 
and when the extra fine reproduction qualities of aG.E.C. set 
attract you—do not forget that 
they were built-in by great tech- 
nical skill and experience. Let 
your approved G.E.C. dealer 
demonstrate this new BT5145 
12-in. television — available for 
London, Midlands or Northern 
transmitters. Price, with P.T. 


£75 .0.0. 


&EG.C. 


gApio AND 


—and a good job too! 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD, : 
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HIM 


Bring your shopping list to Simpson’s and you'll go 
away with most of your gift problems settled. 
It’s the store for brilliant ideas, and delights 


everybody who enjoys being both practical and original. 




















Combination 
Pouch in peccary 
grain leather for 

pipe and tobacco. 

Brown, natural or 

blue. £2.5.0 


Fine Pipe, specially selected 
for its straight grain. £2.5.0 


Toilet Set. Everything he needs 
in a compact tan hide case 
with chromium fittings. £12 .16.6 


Brush Set. Hand-made Simpson 
brushes of pure bristle with 
American ebony backs. £3.8.6 
each. Leather holder, £2.12.6 


Dusty Madder Dressing Gown, 
heavy silk and quite superb. Dark 
green, dark red and blue grounds. 


Soft Calf Slippers. Very fine Chest sizes 36°-44". £19.8.4 


quality with leather-sewn sole. 
Wine, blue, black, brown. Sizes 
and half-sizes 6-12. £3.5.0 All Silk Twill Pyjamas. Two-way 
collar, magnificent colours: dark 
olive green, dark blue, crimson 
and gold. Sizes 36"-44". £7.0.9 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd, 
London W.1 Regent 2002 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1951. 


PRINCE CHARLES, SON OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
LAST WEDNESDAY~A NEW PHOTOGRAPH. 


His sister, Princess Anne—who is fifteen months old 


THREE YEARS OLD ON NOVEMBER 14: 
WHO CELEBRATED HIS BIRTHDAY 


H.R.H. Prince Charles of Edinburgh celebrated his third birthday on 
His parents, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, of the celebrations. 
| to the throne, was born at Buckingham Palace. 


November 14. 
missed being with him on this day ; they were on their way back to England 
Philip Arthur George on December 15, 1948. 


from Canada in the Empress of Scotland, bringing many gifts for their children. 
Photograph by Marcus Adams. 


was able to join in some 


Prince Charles, who stands second in line of succession 
He was christened Charles 
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Ww I was a child there came a time in the day when, however full 
and fruitful it had been, I had to pack away my toys. 

six or seven had struck, the swish of my nurse’s skirts was abroad in the 
land—or, at any rate, on the nursery landing—and I had, whether I would 
I had to pull down the towns 
and palaces so laboriously and joyously made, to dismantle the bricks, to 
break up the circling railway tracks, uncoupling rail from rail till all lay in 
an untidy, formless litter of untraversible metal, to dissolve the lovely 


or not, to destroy the fairy land I had created. 


colour-scheme and glittering martial array of the 
battalions of tin soldiers I had set, when the day 
was young, marching and countermarching across 
the nursery floor. And lament though I might, 
there was no help for it: the edict of the dictator- 
ship that ruled my childhood’s life was inexorable ; 
as they say to-day in the R.A.F., I had had it. 
Slowly, protestingly, clumsily, I would undo all 
I had earlier done so zestfully and swiftly : trans- 
formin, at the command of a blind, un-understanding 
grown-up, beauty and form, first to chaos and, 
then, as under orders, I packed bricks, soldiers, 
rolling-stock away into their boxes, to nothingness. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples were as though they had never 
been : in their place was only the swept and empty 
nursery floor, its brown linoleum bereft of the living 
multitudes with which I had peopled it, my 
dressing-gown — garb of bondage — hanging across 
the rocking-horse which a little while before had 
been a crowded monarch’s court, my unwanted 
pyjamas warming for me on the tall iron fender 
in front of the fire. We—my laborious and 
splendid creations, that is—were become such 
stuff as dreams are made on and my little life, of 
crowded day, was now to be rounded with a 
reluctant sleep. 

It was an untidy process, full of protest and 
ugliness ; I was not a god, F was only an imperfect 
mortal. And when in autumn I see the great and 
incomprehensible Creator of all things scattering 
and dismantling the toys and images of summer, 
I am left in awe and wonder at the miracle of grace 
and perfection with which the work of Nature’s 
dismantling is carried out. In the woods of South 
Wiltshire the beeches that six months ago were 
vivid with the sheen of spring and early summer 
are bright with majestic fires of decay and corrup- 
tion, and the dead leaves carpet every lane and 
woodland slope with a 
mantle of gold. Presently 
gale and frost and winter 
fog will dull and drench the 
colours and take the shrunken 
foliage from the trees, and 
leave the wintry landscape 
barren of all adornment but 
the bare, shining bark of the 
trees, the bristling spears of 
thorn in the hedgerows, and 
the green, dank, watery fields. 
The pageant of summer will 
only be a memory and a hope 
and all the materials of which 
it was made will have been 
put to bed. 

This perennial spectacle 
of autumn, with its grace 
and gradual, ordered, serene 
inevitability, affords an 
object -lesson to rebellious, 
purblind, protesting mankind. 
We have all to grow old and 
to die; to be packed away, 
like all the Creator's other 
materials of creation and our 
own humbler ones, and placed 
in cold storage, there, doubt- 
less, to germinate, like all 
other creatures and things 
created, against the hour of 
rebirth and renewal. Why 
should we struggle against 
the process or seek to alter 
or delay anything so unavoid- 
able, logical and beneficent ? 
The only sensible course is 
to put a good face on it; 
the only satisfying one to 
accept maturity and decay 


. . paper we 
with all their circumstances life in England, 


THE FULL-COLOUR DOUBLE-PAGE 
REPRODUCED IN MONOCHROME: 
FROM THE KUNSTHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, VIENNA, 


reproductions of Law i a by 
of “The Snowbound World 


and A. Hondius respectively ; and our double- 
reproduction of Pieter Brueghel’s celebrated “ 
We have been able to identify a number of the pastimes illustrated and 


of Christmastide,” we 


gaiety at different periods are 
the young Princess —~ ny | Tudor phe Sesame one 

uce drawings by Fragonard, Greuze and Blampied. 
topher Bush a Ludovic Travers detective —— and 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The hour of the trouble in 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 





BEARING THIS YEAR A WHEATLEY WATER-COLOUR DRAWING, 
‘* WINTER,’’ IN COLOUR : THE FAMILIAR RED-AND-GOLD COVER 
OF OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER, REPRODUCED IN MONOCHROME. 





FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs"’ 


present four pages 
in full colour, which we illustrate here 
hildren's 


and compensations and rejoice 
the world arises 
their time and season, and the other half from their trying to prolong 
them. What is more pathetic—and at the same time more common— 
than the sight of a man of formerly great powers refusing to acquiesce in 
their gradual decay and persisting in clinging to an office and authority he 
can no longer adequately fulfil ? 
trees they made lovely in spring and summer : they accept as a dispensation 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
“CHILDREN’S GAMES,"’ BY PIETER BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER (c. 1530-1569), 
A KEY TO THE GAMES REPRESENTED IS PROVIDED. 


Our Christmas Number, 1951, is on sale (price 3s. 6d.) and in accordance with tradition, offers a series of beautiful colour 
Old Masters and by contemporary artists; and short stories by leading writers. Under the 
of wintry scenes by van Goyen, Jacob Fouquier 


Games," in which hundreds of boys and girls are shown at play. 

ve a numbered key. Many aspects of Christmas 

ted, and, by —_— of the King, we reproduce a sixteenth-century painting of 

England's greatest sovereigns. In our section of 

tte Heyer contributes a story of Ri y 
Benson a dramatic modern 








in their coming and passing. Half 
from men trying to anticipate 


The beech-leaves do not cling to the 


of their existence their autumn beauty, and yield 
to the tempestuous wind that first woos and then 
casts them down, helping thereby to become a 
pattern of a new loveliness and to mature and 
enrich the earth which gave them birth and which, 
in dying, they carpet with glory. A man’s or 
woman’s face, to a discerning eye, is never lovelier, 
like the leaves in the Fall, than when it has become 
transfigured with the understanding and resignation 
which is the seasonal function and perfection of 
old age. Thereafter the mystery of death seems 
but the right and inevitable step: the next stage 
in the evolution of the soul and body, and one 
which, for all our vain regret and unavailing 
clinging to life, may well be the prelude to some- 
thing more glorious and creative than anything 
yet experienced. God created His creatures to 
suffer, for feeling and suffering are seemingly the 
tools with which the soul is fashioned. But there 
is no reason to suppose that He ever suffers them 
to perish or be wasted. Everything in created 
nature, so far as we can measure things from the 
material world about us, is used anew and forms 
part of a timeless and unending pattern. Decay 
and death are only stages in the beautiful and 
intricate design of change ; the rhythms of a dance, 
the movements of a symphony whose wonder is 
unending and whose comprehension is infinite. 

Men, of course, can never be conscious of this 
truth except spasmodically and at intervals ; we are 
too much conditioned to the influences of our 
immediate environment and will to do otherwise. 
But the countryman is more fortunate than the 
townsman in this in that he sees the drama of creation 
played out under his eyes in such a moving and 
beautiful form that he can scarcely help having his 
awareness enlarged and enriched by it. It is a part 
that the trees and grasses, the crops and flowers and 
vegetables, the growing and maturing and dying 
beasts and the patient, 
changing earth itself have 
been performing for his greater 
knowledge ever since his birth. 
He cannot avoid knowing that 
he was made to grow old 
and die, seeing that every- 
thing else about him and 
everything he uses in his 
work of wresting a livelihood 
from nature was made to do 
so too. In the depth of winter 
and of the death of leaves 
and flowers, he knows, if he 
has been taught in the ancient 
faith of his fathers, that the 
Creator has a purpose and 
use at all times and in all 
places for all things. ‘‘ Thou 
shall show us,” he cries, 
‘‘ wonderful things in Thy 
righteousness, O God of our 
salvation. . . . Thou visitest 
the earth and blesseth it: 
Thou makest it very plenteous. 
The river of God is full of 
water: Thou preparest the 
corn, for so Thou providest 
for the earth. Thou waterest 
her furrows, Thou sendest rain 
into the little valleys thereof : 
Thou makest it soft with 
the drops of rain, and 
blesseth the increase of 
it. Thou crownest the year 
with goodness, and Thy 
title clouds drop fatness. .. . 
The folds shall be full of 
sheep: the valleys also 
shall stand so thick with 
corn that they shall laugh 
and sing.” 


1951, 


rome, consists of a 


photogravure on 
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WHERE THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ATTENDED MATINS DURING THEIR 
HOLIDAY IN THE LAURENTIANS: THE INTERIOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, STE. AGATHE. 





OLDEST ANGLICAN CHURCH 
DUKE, WHO READ THE LESSON. 


CHURCH, STE. AGATHE, THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE 


LEAVING TRINITY 
IN THE LAURENTIANS : 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE ROYAL WEEK-END IN THE LAURENTIANS  : 
RELAXATION; AND WORSHIP AT STE. AGATHE. 


A FIRESIDE PICTURE OF THE ROYAL PAIR, RELAXING IN THE COUNTRY HOME OF MR. J. W. 
MCCONNELL, AT STE. AGATHE, WHERE THEY SPENT A WEEK-END HOLIDAY, BEFORE VISITING 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


On November 2 Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh drove from 
Montreal through the snow to the mountain resort of Ste. Agathe in the Laurentians, 
in Quebec Province, for a few days’ relaxation. There they stayed at the country 
home of Mr. J. W. McConnell, a Montreal newspaper publisher, for a holiday 
among the lakes, mountains and forests of this lovely countryside. During the 
week-end they read, wrote letters and talked by telephone with Prince Charles 
and the Queen. On November 3 they went for a sleigh-ride in a two-seater 
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THROUGH THE FALLING SNOW TO MORNING SERVICE AT THE VILLAGE CHURCH 
SIXTY LOCAL CANADIAN VETERANS FORMED A GUARD OF HONOUR. 


WALKING 
OF STE, AGATHE, 
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THE SNOWMAN WHICH THE PRINCESS AND THE DUKE MADE AT STE. 
DUBBED ‘“‘ CHURCHILL "’: LATER GIVEN A NAUTICAL AIR AND MAINTAINED 
SOME GIRLS OF STE. AGATHE. 


AGATHE AND 
BY 


sleigh, the Duke taking the reins, threw snowballs at each other and built a snow 
man, which the inhabitants of the village aim to preserve as long as the weather 
will let them. On Sunday, November 4, they went to Morning Service at Trinity 
Church, Ste. Agathe, which claims to be the oldest Anglican church in the 
Laurentians. The Duke drove the car the six miles to and from church; and 
read the Lesson, which, was from St. Matthew, part of the Sermon on the Mount 
On November 5 they left to begin their tour of the Maritime Provinces. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF CANADA: SCENES IN QUEBEC AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


ON THE LAST LAP OF THE ROYAL TOUR: PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH SIGNING THE DISTINGUISHED VISITORS’ BOOK 
AT RIVIERE DU LOUP, QUEBEC, ON NOVEMBER 5. 





MR. G. E. HOWARD, MAYOR OF ST. JOHN, NEW 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF 
AT A DINNER GIVEN IN THEIR HONOUR AT 


WITH 
BRUNSWICK: 
EDINBURGH 


PRESENTED WITH MOTORING RUGS, WOVEN LOCALLY, 
BY THE PREMIER OF NEW BRUNSWICK : 
THE 
BUILDINGS ON NOVEMBER 6. 


ELIZABETH AT 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AN INFORMAL 


WARM WELCOME. 


BRUNSWICK : 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
OF THE STUDENTS’ 


IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


AT THE 
SMILING 


On November 5 Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh started on the 
last lap of their tour of Canada as they made their way towards the Maritime 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. During the 
course of the day the Royal train stopped for a few minutes at a number of small 
towns, among them St. Hyacinthe, Drummondville, Levis, Riviére du Loup and 
Rimouski. On November 6 their Royal Highnesses visited Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, and at the legislative buildings were presented with two locally-woven 
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A RIGHT ROYAL WELCOME TO CANADA’S SMALLEST PRO- 
VINCIAL CAPITAL: THE VAST CROWD WHICH ASSEMBLED 
OUTSIDE THE LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS IN FREDERICTON. 





WATCHED BY A SMALL BOY WHO SLIPPED THROUGH 

THE POLICE CORDON: PRINCESS ELIZABETH SPEAKING 

AT THE FREDERICTON LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS AFTER 
THE PRESENTATION OF TWO MOTORING RUGS. 


PRINCESS 


FREDERICTON LEGISLATIVE 


‘ 


ROYAL VISIT TO FREDERICTON: PRINCESS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


motoring rugs by the Premier of New Brunswick. They received a particularly 
enthusiastic reception from the students when they visited the University of 
New Brunswick, and their Royal Highnesses spent some time strolling round the 
campus, talking and shaking hands with them. In the evening Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh were the guests of honour at a civic dinner held in 
St. John, New Brunswick, when the Mayor, Mr. G. E. Howard, presented them 
with a dinner set 


MOMENT DURING THE ELIZABETH TALKING 


TO STUDENTS 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF CANADA: CLOSING 
SCENES IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


INSPECTING JUNIOR BENGAL LANCERS AT THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS, HALIFAX: PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WHO IS WAVING HIS HAND, 


A PRESENTATION AT SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA, ON NOVEMBER I0: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AND HER HUSBAND ADMIRING THE COURT CURTSY MADE BY SIX-YEAR-OLD LOIS GALLAGHER, 
DAUGHTER OF THE MAYOR, MR. TONY GALLAGHER. 





THE PRINCESS VISITS DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, CARRYING 
AN UMBRELLA. SHE WAS CHEERED BY STUDENTS AT THE WINDOWS. 


RECEIVING THE GIFT OF A COAT PRESENTED BY A YOUNG CANADIAN SCOT, IN HIGHLAND AN INTERESTING PRESENTATION AT TRURO ON NOVEMBER 7: PRINCESS ELIZABETH MEETS 
DRESS : PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT HALIFAX, WHERE THE ROYAL VISITORS CARRIED OUT MANY A NINETY-THREE-YEAR-OLD VETERAN WHO SERVED WITH THE SRITISH ARMY IN 
ENGAGEMENTS ON NOVEMBER 7 AND 8. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IS ON THE RIGHT. AFGHANISTAN IN 1875-76, MR. BENJAMIN MANSELL 


i tour of Canada took Princess Elizabeth and | reception at Admiralty House. At lunch the Duke made his second public speech 
by Se ee Se _—. the Maritime Provinces. The weather in | of the tour, bidding au revoir to Canada, and later an assembly of children 
Halifax (which they reached on November 7, after making stops at Truro, greeted the Royal visitors at the Exhibition grounds. The Royal couple left 
Amherst and other points on the route from Saint John) was bad. They Halifax on November 8 for Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, crossing in 
carried out a long programme on November 8, in heavy rain, which did not, the Royal train, which was put on the ferry. They left on November 9 on 
however, damp the enthusiasm of the crowds. They visited the naval dock- board H.M.C.S. Ontario for Sydney, Cape Breton Island, where they carried out 
yard, the Naval Training School, H.M.C.S. Stadacona, and held an informal | a number of engagements before leaving for Newfoundland. 
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QUEEN PAYS A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD OF TWO WORLD WARS: HER 
STOOPING TO PLANT HER CROSS IN THE FIELD OF REMEMBRANCE NEAR 
THE SPECIAL MEMORIAL PLOT 
FOR MEN OF THE EMPIRE 
DIVISION WHO DIED IN KOREA. 


hs 
Pa 


THE 
MAJESTY 


QUEEN MARY WATCHES A BLINDED RUG-MAKER IN THE 
ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS FOR DISABLED 


LORD 
MEN; LADY HUDSON IS ON THE RIGHT, 


EX-SERVICE 


THE QUEEN AT EMANUEL SCHOOL, FOR THE 350TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE GRANTING OF THE CHARTER : 
MASTERS ARE BEING PRESENTED. 


QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE BRITISH LEGION 
REMEMBRANCE AT THE ALBERT HALL ON 
SIR IAN FRASER, M.P., NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


THE 
FESTIVAL oF 
NOVEMBER 10 


The Queen and Princess Margaret attended the wedding of Miss Jennifer Bailey 
Southwell to the Hon. Robin Plunket, second son of the late Lord Plunket, 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on November 8; and on November 10 were 
guests at the marriage of the Queen's niece, Miss Mary C. Bowes Lyon, twin 
daughter of the Hon. Michael Bowes Lyon, to Lieut. T. J. A. Colman, R.N. 
Our group, taken at the reception at Ironmongers’ Hall, shows one of the 
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H.M. THE QUEEN AS A WEDDING GUEST, AND 
OTHER ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS MARY C, BOWES LYON, NIECE OF THE QUEEN, TO LT. T. J. A. 


COLMAN, R.N. : HER MAJESTY, BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, PRINCESS MARGARET AND PAGES. 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET AS GUESTS AT 
THE WEDDING OF MISS JENNIFER BAILEY SOUTHWELL ON 
NOVEMBER 8 : LEAVING ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ROYAL LADIES: THE QUEEN, PRINCESS MARGARET AND QUEEN MARY LEAVING THE 


ALBERT HALL AFTER ATTENDING 
MADE UP OF 5000 LEGIONARIES SELECTED BY BALLOT FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE BRITISH LEGION FESTIVAL OF REMEMBRANCE. THE AUDIENCE WAS 


pages—in seaman’s dress of 1800—showing his costume to the Queen. On 
November 7 the Queen visited Emanuel School, Wandsworth, for the cele- 
bration of the 350th anniversary of the granting of a charter to the school by 
Queen Elizabeth. The Queen, Queen Mary and Princess Margaret were at 
the Albert Hall for the British Legion Festival of Remembrance. Queen Mary 
on November 8 visited the exhibition of work by war-disabled ex-Servicemen. 





MR. VYSHINSKY MOCKING AND REJECTING THE WESTERN POWERS’ DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 
AND PUTTING FORWARD THE RUSSIAN COUNTER-PROPOSALS AT THE PARIS MEETING OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 


MR. DEAN ACHESON, U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, AND (RIGHT) MR. ANTHONY EDEN, 
ONCE MORE BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY, AT THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN PARIS. 


“+ pon’T USUALLY GO ROUND LAUGHING’: MR. VYSHINSKY AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


THEIR OLD ACQUAINTANCE IN THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT: MR. ANTHONY 
IN WHICH HE MOCKED WESTERN DISARMAMENT PLANS 


RENEWING 
VYSHINSKY, THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN MINISTER. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


EDEN EXCHANGES GREETINGS WITH MR. 
EDEN, ACHESON AND VYSHINSKY ON DISARMAMENT: PROTAGONISTS IN THE WORLD DRAMA BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN PARIS. 


The November 8 meeting of the General Assembly in Paris was marked by the | Russia's sincerity. Mr. Acheson, the U.S. Secretary of State, spoke the same 
submission for urgent discussion of the disarmament plans put forward by day and emphasised that the free world's urgent necessity to rearm had sprung 
the Western Powers. Mr. Vyshinsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, refused to only from growing threats of Communist aggression On November 12 Mr. Eden 
entertain these proposals and said that he had hardly been able to sleep the previous resumed his place at the world's councils and spoke before the General Assembly, 
night for laughing at them, “and I don't usually go round laughing "’; and he refuting Mr. Vyshinsky's fantastic charges and reaffirming that the West's need 
put forward counter-proposals, which did not greatly impress the Assembly with to rearm arose from its need “to negotiate peace from strength.” 
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ANY kings and princes have 
had mistresses: in most 
cases their relations with them are 
more easily described by the word 
“affairs’’ than by the solider 
word “attachments.”’ Charles II., 
after so easily preying upon or being 
preyed upon by so many, had a 
last thought for one: “ Do not let 
poor Nelly starve.” But William IV., 
when Duke of Clarence, had an 
“ illicit’’ relationship which was 
almost unique. For twenty years 
he was, in everything except name, 
; ; the happy husband of a famous 
ran @ onhtap 9 ay ate pune woman, who bore him ten children, 
was recognised 
by his relations, and led with him a life of happy, 
bourgeois domesticity, even the budget being frankly 
discussed and shared. Some people have accused the Duke 
of being mean to her (which simply wasn’t in his character), 
and this is finally disproved by Professor Aspinall: he gave 
her what he could when he could and, if she died in 
France in penury, it was because she had been defrauded by 
a son-in-law, not because her settlements were inadequate. 
She earned a great deal, and was extravagant and generous. 
When she was hard-up, he came to the rescue; when he 
was hard-up, she enclosed banknotes in the letters which 
she wrote him almost daily when she was on her exhausting 
tours, trudging winter and summer from Dublin to York, 
from Edinburgh to Manchester, from Halifax to Bath, 
acting two parts a night, rehearsing when she wasn’t 
acting, and, at the end of every tour, coming back to their 
home at Bushy and enjoying a few weeks of what can only 
be called connubial bliss. 

This volume is mainly composed of letters from her to 
him. His letters to her may or may not still exist: the 
many letters from him in this volume are addressed to 
other people, mainly to his eldest son by her, George 
FitzClarence, later Earl of Munster, who soldiered in the 
Peninsula and seems to have been thoroughly spoilt. 
It would have been interesting to have his letters to her ; 
but one can usually get as good a notion of a person’s 
character from the letters addressed to him as from the 
letters written by him. The mere fact that they were 
devoted to each other's progeny from former connections shows 
an unusual degree of affection and trust (she had four children 
by two men when they met, and he had not been idle) ; her 


DOROTHY BLAND, MRS. JORDAN. 


From the original 


“Mrs. Jordan and Her Family”: being The Unpublished Correspondence of 
Mrs. Jordan and the Duke of Clarence, later William IV: Edited by A. Aspinall. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





as she had had the strength to work 
for her living she had not troubled 
him, but now that she was in a 
state of total debility she felt that 
she had an irresistible claim on 
his bounty. Whilst she was at 
Bushy she had received {4 from 
him, and, subsequently, two {5 notes 
—the second one in 1833. After 
she had threatened (19th April, 1837) 
to ‘prosecute’ unless relief was 
given her within a week, Sir Henry 
Wheatley, the Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, sent her a couple of pounds, ° 

but as, according to her own state- i ine THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. ' 
ment, she was practically destitute, wesihe: ets the Kings” — v 
further applica- 

tions for relief followed, and, writing from No. 10, Webber 
Street, West Road, she said (2nd May, 1837): ‘ Imperitive 
necesity compels me to obtrude myself on your notice, 
being destitute of means of support—and without health to 
obtain it—all arriseing from an error in early life when 
placed in your Majesty’s Household—an error not 
committed untill your Majesty had by repeated assiduity 
{a forceful phrase of which no professional author could have 
thought) accomplished the object you had in view, by 
which error I found myself subject to the silent neglect— 
and I could almost say scorn of those who had formerly 
treated me with kindness—and my prospects in future life, 
through your Majesty, blasted and wrecked. Ask yourself— 
considering the promises which you repeatedly made to me 
—whether I am now deserving the fate that has attended 
the deviation from recitude—the consolation I have felt 
for committing that error was my youth—and my destitute 
situation in life as I often tould your Majesty—an orphan 
without parent or friend to advise or consult—and wholly 
dependant on my own exertions. . . '—she was told that no 
further notice would be taken of her if she attempted ‘ to force 
herself into the King’s presence.’ But if she went away 
quietly and did as she was told she would be given another 
five-pound note. She left Windsor with the money in her 
purse. Her name was Mrs. Jordan.” 

Now what, in the modern slang phrase, “is all this 
in aid of ?”" Is Professor Aspinall suggesting, in spite of 
his own statement that “‘she died at St. Cloud on 
5th July, 1816’ and the witness of all the reference-books, 





= ant go | ——— that Mrs. Jordan lived for more than twenty years after 


that date, neglected by an outrageous cad whom we have all 


chatter to him in her letters indicates a delightful intimacy. engraving of he | A book A... H, (and the letters in this book support our view) regarded as 


He was a simple soul in many ways. When it 
became evident that he might succeed to the throne 
and should marry somebody with an unblemished 
record, he persuaded himself quite easily that he was 
in love with a succession of rich heiresses who turned 
him down. Gallant, loving the sea, and proud of 
having served with Nelson, he simply couldn't under- 
stand why he wasn’t given the command of a Fleet 
against Napoleon’s Navy : he couldn't understand that 
readiness to die for King and Country isn’t’ quite 
enough. But at least he must have been capable of 
laughter over the domestic hearth. How else could she 
have written to him from Liverpool ; “ There are a vast 
number of Chinese sailors here. They assemble every 
night in the Square. Their language is the oddest 
thing I ever heard. They are always surrounded 
by ladies of a certain discription (sic), who pull their tails 
[i.e., pigtails) and torment them to death. It is a kind 
of scene that I never saw before, and is impossible not to 
see, for the screams and squalls brings one to the window 
every moment, and when there it is so ridiculous that 
it is impossible to quit it. The Square is full all day 
of soldiers, and all the evening from 7 o'clock till 
between twelve and one at night, crowded with the 
most motley group you ever saw. There is no getting 
to sleep before 2 in the morning.” 

Great letters hers are not ; but still lively they are. 
The pair, until inexorable Fate separated them, were 
a happy pair, and they were always good parents. 
The children married well, and some of them did well. 
One became Vicar of Mapledurham, and one commanded 
Queen Victoria's Royal yacht. It wasn't so long ago. 
But how odd it would seem to us now if a probable 
heir to the throne were to be firmly established with a 
celebrated comic actress and produce a large family, 





a kind, decent, domesticated old fellow? Does he 
suggest that there was a servant-maid at Bushy 
seduced by the Duke of Clarence who masqueraded 
as Mrs. Jordan? Has he some complicated theory 
about two Mrs. Jordans? Does he conjecture some 
vague impostor ?—but that I can hardly suppose, 
as he cryptically ends his preface with the passage 
about this mysterious lady. 

Pending or failing further evidence, I prefer to 
believe that Mrs. Jordan died on the generally 
accepted day and that she and the Duke of Clarence 
behaved impeccably towards each other. But I 
wish that Professor Aspinall would make himself 
clearer. 

The illustrations are charming. “Little Pickle” 
(which was Mrs. Jordan’s popular sobriquet, she 
having played a part of that name) was an extra- 
ordinary mother of fourteen children: she seems to 
have preserved her figure, her beauty and her 
whimsical look until she left the stage for ever. 
Great artists drew and painted her, including Romney : 
she attracted as much attention from the public 
and the artists as Mrs. Siddons herself. Throughout 
her letters reporting her successes to the Duke of 
Clarence, with particulars as to the number of pounds 
she had drawn into the houses in excess of the 
number drawn by Mrs. Siddons, it is evident that 
the one flaw in her character was a jealousy of 
Mrs. Siddons: it is distressing to find the Comic 
Muse being jealous of the Tragic Muse: they should 
live together in harmony on the boards as they 
did in the mind of Shakespeare. The loveliest of 
all the records of her is a statue, in Lord Munster’s 
possession, which Chantrey was commissioned to 
make by William IV. when her lover was on the 


all enjoying Royal patronage and marrying into the “ THE LOVELIEST OF ALL THE RECORDS OF HER"’: ASTATUE throne and she many years dead. Exquisitely 
peerage. OF MRS. JORDAN, BY SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. THIS STATUE elegant in classic draperies, she bends over a baby 


At the end of Professor Aspinall’s introduction there 
is a passage of which I cannot make head or tail, and 
to which I think he ought to have appended 


“Six weeks before he died the King received 
the last of a series of begging letters from a former connection of his. So long 





* Mrs. Jordan and Her Family : Being the Unpublished Correspondence of Mrs. Jordan and the Duke 
of Clarence, later William IV." Edited by A. Aspinall. Illustrated. (Arthur Barker ; 30s.) 


WAS COMMISSIONED BY WILLIAM IV. AFTER HIS SUCCESSION a+ her breast, while a small child, fondly regarding 
TO THE THRONE. , . 
(/n the possession of the Earl of Munster.) 
— /Uhastr ati oduced the book “ Mrs. ily” 
an explanatory note. He says, of William IV.: wat y Comune’ tte Publisher, Arthee Darke” ated 


the baby, leans against her knee. Sir Francis 
Chantrey, as we all know, loved “sculpting” 
children, and did it exquisitely; but it would it 
seems be reasonable to believe that the officially 
childless “‘ Sailor King’ asked the artist to make a group with children in it. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by E. D. O’Brien, on page 820 
of this issue. 
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WORLD WARS: THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER LAYING 


THE FIRST WREATH OF POPPIES AT THE FOOT OF THE CENOTAPH ON NOVEMBER 11. 


The Duke of Gloucester, representing the King, this year led the nation’s homage 
to the dead of two World Wars at the annual service at the Cenotaph on 
Remembrance Day which, this year, fell on November 11, anniversary of the 
original Armistice Day which marked the end of World War I. in 1918. The 
sun shone on large crowds assembled early to watch representatives of the fighting 
Services, headed by bands, take up positions to form three sides of a hollow 
square in which bands of the Brigade of Guards, the Royal Marines and the 
R.A.F. were massed. Detachments of the Royal Navy, the Merchant Navy, 
the Territorial Army and men and women of the Civil Defence Forces were included 


in the procession. Trumpeters of the R.A.F. sounded the Last Post at the close 
of the Two Minutes Silence, and the ceremony of placing wreaths on the base of 
the Cenotaph was opened by the Duke of Gloucester, who laid the King's tribute 
of Flanders poppies in place. Mr. Churchill, who is seen standing on the left, 
back to camera, then stepped forward, followed by Mr. Attlee. The wreaths 
included tributes from Princess Elizabeth and other members of the Royal 
family. The service ended with the sounding of “ Reveille "’ by buglers of 
the Royal Marines. The Queen, Princess Margaret, Queen Mary, the Duchess 
of Gloucester and other Royal ladies watched from a window of the Home Office 
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THE “DARTMOUTH” OF FRANCE, NEAR BREST: 
SCENES AT THE POST-WAR ECOLE NAVALE. 


FENCING WITH krke, SABRE AND FOIL: ONE OF THE ACTIVITIES AT THE FRENCH 
** DARTMOUTH 7s SHOWING AN INSTRUCTOR WITH A PUPIL, 


PHYSICAL FITNESS PROMOTED BY SPORTS AND GAMES AT THE ECOLE NAVALE: ASPIRANTS 
(MIDSHIPMEN) PRACTISING THE 
ALL-OUT START FOR A HUNDRED 
YARDS RACE IN THE GROUNDS 
OF THE SCHOOL, 
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LEARNING TO FIGHT ON LAND : FRENCH NAVAL OFFICERS OF THE 
ON THE MARCH PASSING THE TRADITIONAL MAST USED 


INAUGURATED IN 1936 AND DESTROYED IN 1944 : THE FORMER FRENCH NAVAL SCHOOL AT BREST ; 


SHOWING IN FOREGROUND THE “ U-BOAT'’ SHELTERS BUILT BY THE GERMANS, 


‘Lips ; 
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IN MESS : CADETS DURING THEIR FIRST YEAR AT THE RCOLE RANK AS RATINGS AND RECEIVE 
THE SAME FARE, WHICH INCLUDES FRUIT. 


shipmasters. He formed the Compagnie de Gardes de la Marine, chosen from 


COFFEE AND A GAME OF CARDS : CADETS IN THE REST ROOM AT THE £COLE NAVALE ENJOYING among “ the most valiant of the soldiers,” first at Brie-Comte Robert and later 


A BRIEF BREAK IN THEIR STRENUOUS DAY. 


The rebirth of the French Navy since the war and the prominence of French naval 
officers in the structure of the North Atlantic Treaty organisation lend additional 
interest to the photographs on these pages of the Ecole Navale, the French 
equivalent of Dartmouth, from which the French Navy obtains the majority of 
its officers. It was Cardinal Richelieu who, in 1669, first decided to form a body 
of professional naval officers. Previously command at sea was exercised by 
officers of the Musketeers, who left the responsibility for navigation to pilots and 


at Toulon, to receive instruction on land in all aspects of navigation. Sometimes 
on land and sometimes embarked in small groups in ships of the French Royal 
Navy, this training-school suffered a number of changes up to the First Empire. 
In 1810, on the orders of Napoleon, the instruction of future naval officers assumed 
a new form and was given increased scope. Two schools afloat were opened in the 
ports of Brest and Toulon which received cadets of from thirteen to fourteen years 
of age who, at the end of three years’ study, became Aspirafits (equivalent to 
midshipmen). This system was abandoned after the Restoration in 1815. The 
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OPERATING AIRCRAFT SOUND LOCATION APPARATUS : A CLASS OF ASPIRANTS STUDYING SOME 
MENT WITH WHICH THEY 
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TRAINING FUTURE FRENCH 
THE OLD BCOLE NAVALE AS IT IS TO-DAY. 
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UNDERGOING INFANTRY TRAINING AND HERE SEEN 
“ToUR DE MAr.”’ 


FUTURE 
FOR A PUNISHMENT KNOWN AS THE 


~ 
PRACTICAL STUDY FOR FUTURE PILOTS OF THE FRENCH NAVAL AIR ARM: CADETS RECEIVING 
INSTRUCTION ON AN AERO ENGINE DURING THEIR TWO-YEAR COURSE. 


present “ Ecole Navale” received its name and final form by the decision of 
Louis-Philippe on November 1, 1830, and from that date up to World War I. 
cadets received their instruction in the Brest roadstead aboard a series of ships, 

the name of one of the pioneers of maritime 


all of which have been called Borda 
equipment and so, between the two World Wars, a large school on land was 


study. The confines of a ship do not lend themselves to the study of modern 
Unfortunately, this magnificent building was destroyed hy bom- 
At the end of hostilities new buildings 


constructed. 

bardment during the German Occupation. 

were constructed near the Brest roadstead in proximity to the naval aviation 
To enter the Ecole Navale candidates must possess 


base of Lanveoc-Poulmic. 
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NAVAL OFFICERS: 


IN THE AIR DURING THE TWO-YEAR COURSE, 


FLYING INSTRUCTION AT THE ECOLE NAVALE——EVERY CADET DOES A TOTAL OF FIFTY HOURS 


- 
“ee 


THE ECOLE NAVALE TO-DAY: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE POST-WAR BUILDINGS (ON RIGHT) 


AT LANVEOC-POULMIC, NEAR THE NAVAL AVIATION BASE, 
— 


STUDY AND PHYSICAL 
The course at the 


CADETS RELAXING WITH MAGAZINES DURING AN INTERVAL IN THE DAY'S 
TRAINING. 
During 


IN THE READING-ROOM 
WORK OF LECTURES, PRACTICAL 
their Baccalauréat and be not more than twenty years of age 
Ecole starts on October 1! each year, and each course lasts for two years 
the first year the entrants rank as ratings, and in the second as Aspirants de Marine 
Those admitted to the School contract to serve in the Navy for six years, dating 
from their passing-out. On passing out from the Ecole Navale the Aspirants are 
promoted to Enseigne 2me classe, and embark in the training cruiser Jeanne d' Arc 


for a cruise lasting eight months. 
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_s General Election, the situation in 

Egypt, and other questions which 
nearly affect us may have resulted in less 
of our attention having lately been given 
to what is happening in Germany than 
would otherwise have been the case 
There a drama of high significance is in 
progress, one which may have even greater 
importance for us than the two mentioned 
We may picture it as being played on a 
stage of two tiers such as was once common. In the 
foreground and on the lower level it is a German 
drama, with German actors. On the upper tier the 
deities dispute among themselves the fate of the 
characters below. These deities are Russia on the 
one hand, and on the other the Western Powers, 
their supreme deity being the United States. The 
issues are still not certain. One might almost say 
that none of the characters on either level are quite 
clear in their point of view, with the exception of 
one on the upper. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this exception is Russia. In this case, neither doubt 
nor hesitation arises. The line taken by that actor 
in the drama is clear. 

Soviet Russia has indeed shown great skill in 
diplomatic manceuvre in this instance. From time 
to time the Kremlin has announced its benevolent 
view of the possibility of the reunion of Germany— 
less, of course, the territory 
torn from Germany, largely by 
Russian action, and handed 
over to Poland in recompense 
for the Polish territory swallowed 
by Russia. Of late, however, 
propaganda in favour of this 
proposal has not been insistent. 
This summer the = situation 
changed in such a way as to 
render renewal of the plea more 
promising from Russia’s point 
of view. On the one hand, 
Western Germany appeared to 
be about to emerge as an in- 
dependent State, virtually free 
of the shackles which had en- 
compassed it since the end of 
hostilities. More than _ that, 
the prospect was that Western 
Germany would create defence 
forces and that these would in 
some way be incorporated in 
those of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. On the other hand, 
statements in favour of German 
unity put forward by spokesmen 
of the East German Govern- 
ment had clearly caught the 
attention of great numbers of 
people in Western Germany who 
were very far from being Com- 
munists. The Chancellor himself 
went out of his way to say how 
strongly he desired it, and to 
add that the Allies also did so. 
His fourteen-point programme went East. 

The time was therefore well chosen by the 
Russians. Here, they thought, they had put 
forward a scheme which all Germans must 
support, at least in theory, yet which would 
perhapstorpedo that of West German self-defence 
and of a European Army. If they could induce 
the Western Powers to express a dislike for 
German unity they would score heavily. So far, 
Britain, the United States and France have 
avoided the trap, and it is to be hoped that 
they will continue to display wisdom and states- 
manship in this respect. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the campaign has had at least the 
success that it has created confusion in German 
minds and strengthened the opposition to the 
Chancellor. His position is now none too strong, 
and in his own Western German territory he 
has against him men who are not unversed 
in the arts of demagogy. As I write, the three 
Allied High Commissioners have been engaged 
in vital discussions with Dr. Adenauer for the 
purpose of completing the ‘draft of a new treaty. 
Simultaneously, Herr Grotewohl, the East 
German Prime Minister, has been telling the 
People’s Chamber in Berlin, and the world, 
that he is as eager as ever to secure the reunion 
of Germany and that he has the full support 
of Russia in his endeavour. His words are 
likely to have the more effect upon Germans 
of the West because—again up to the time 
of writing—no draft has appeared and there 
have been rumours of a hitch. 

When the occupation of Germany began, the 


United States, Britain and France wished for 4, 4 


nothing better than German reunion. Though 
Russia had shown, even before the end of the war, 
signs of unfriendliness to her Allies, there then existed 
no thought of the developments which have since taken 
place. The North Atlantic Treaty was not in sight. Not 
till considerably later was any form of invitation to 
Western Germany to join a defence pact considered 
even theoretically. Among the many changes that 
have since occurred is the growth of extreme doubt 
whether Russia would now permit German reunion 
on democratic lines. This naturally creates in the 
Western Governments a certain coolness, not as 
regards the principle of reunion, but as regards the 
sort of reunion which would be most probable to-day 
and the kind of aftermath to be expected from it. 
And here the skill of Russia has been at its highest. 
The Allies, as Herr Grotewohl puts it, have no pro- 
posals to make for Germany except that Western 
Germany should rearm, which would, he says, not 


A WINDOW ON 
BATTLE FOR POWER IN GERMANY. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF EASTERN GERMANY, HEKR OTTO 
GROTEWOHL. 


THE PRESIDENT OF EASTERN GERMANY, HERR 


In his article on this 
is now being played in 


a United Nations neutral 
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Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


only bring nearer the danger of war but also accentuate 
the split between the two sections of the country. 
This is, he says, their proposal ; they are the spokesmen 
and Dr. Adenauer counts for little. He, Herr Grote- 
wohl, on the other hand, offers, he tells us, reunion 
and peace; he is the spokesman, and the Russians 
merely take a friendly interest in his plans. It is 


.indeed clever. 


The choice must be that of Western Germany. 
The Allies are no longer in a position to enforce it. 
Nor, we may feel confident, will they either attempt 
blackmail or submit to it themselves for the purpose 
of saving their scheme for the admission of Western 
Germany into a defence pact and of her forces into a 
European Army. They are, however, entitled to 
point out, as they doubtless have, some manifest 
consequences of the abandonment of this scheme. 
These would not be in any sense reprisals or the 


PROTAGONISTS IN THE DRAMA OF DIVIDED GERMANY. 








WILHELM PIECK. DR. THEODOR HEUSS. 


President, of the 


results of pique. Inevitably, the whole political and 
strategic situation would have to be reconsidered. 
As I have often argued in these pages, Allied strategy 
has become more and -more strongly based upon the 
factor of Western Germany. Were that Republic to 
cut its half-forged military links with the West, no 
alternative would exist to discarding previous ideas 
on the subject and creating a new policy from top 
to bottom. The consequences would be unlikely to 
prove pleasant either to themselves or to Western 
Germany, but I think it will be agreed that they 
would be unavoidable. I am not well enough 
acquainted with German public opinion to hazard a 
guess as to what the decision will be. What I fancy 
will happen, however, is that the terms offered by 
Herr Grotewohl, when he has been forced to decide 
on such mundane matters, will not prove acceptable. 


THE WORLD. 


THE FEDERAL CHANCELLOR OF WESTERN GERMANY, DR, CONRAD 
ADENAUER. 


THE PRESIDENT OF WESTERN GERMANY, 


Captain Falls refers to the “ drama of high significance” which 
rmany “‘on a stage of two tiers such as was once common. 
the foreground and on the lower level it is a German drama, with German actors. On the 
upper tier the deities dispute among themselves the fate of the characters below. These 
deities are Russia, on the 


Defence source of 


the latest moves in this drama were: first, a letter from the East 
ember 4 to Dr. Heuss proposing a meeting in Berlin to discuss a 
united German Assembly ; second, on November 6, the appointment in East y 
of a commission to draft electoral laws for all-German elections ; and third, on November 7, 
German East German proposals 

and the reaffirmation that the supervision of all-German elections by 
commission was an essential prerequisite of such elections. 
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In kindred matters the affairs of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation do not 
appear to be as flourishing as might be 
desired. The nature of the German con- 
tribution to a European Army was too 
optimistically thought to be on the verge 
of solution in the summer, at a time when 
the French were still actually talking about 
limiting German formations in it to minute 
combat groups. Our General Election 
brought about further, postponement in reaching 
decisions about it at the highest political stage, and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison had to pass on the handling of 
British participation, with deep regret, as we must 
suppose, after expressing his view that a European Army 
would solve Franco-German problems and was other- 
wise desirable. Points at issue are not confined to 
the size and nature of German and other contingents. 
There still remains the awkward question of what is 
called the ‘‘ supra-national authority ” considered by 
the French necessary to the functioning of a European 
Army. The attitude of the British Government to 
this project has still to be expressed, but it is to be 
noted that, while Conservatives when in opposition 
were more enthusiastic than the Labour Government 
about international authorities, they never indicated 
that they were prepared to go as far as France 
in endowing them with power. 

Within its ranks as at present 
formed, N.A.T.O. has also run 
into some trouble. It looks as 
though the French Government 
had begun to take what might 
be called a “‘ Bevanite’’ view 
of rearmament where its own 
country is concerned ; that is, to 
protest that it is being asked 
to do too much and that its 
economy cannot stand the 
strain. Such was the _inter- 
pretation in the French Press 
of General Eisenhower's sudden 
departure to Washington, and 
it may be accepted as _ sub- 
stantially correct. France has 
as yet not increased the period 
of compulsory service, and we 
have now learnt from ex- 
perience that the extra six 
months is invaluable. With 
us it has made the difference 
between having practically no 
army at all, though plenty of 
men in uniform, and having a 
really good little army with 
a high proportion of armour. 
France has now produced some 
remarkably good equipment 
from her own resources, and it 
would be a pity if, after the high 
expenditure on these various 
prototypes, production were to 
be kept down to a trickle. It is 
important that the N.A.T.O. 
should not relapse into frustration. 

I saw a fate of this sort overcome the 
Western Europe military organisation, which 
started with such fair promise and accomplished 
so much valuable work in the earlier stages 
of its career. It now seems to me that there is 
a risk of S.H.A.P.E. finding itself aground for 
want of the political backing which is the only 
medium in which it can float. Planning is all 
very well, but there has been a lot of it already, 
and the time has come when more active com- 
mand is needed. Anyhow, planning is only 
useful when the men and material involved 
either exist or have a good prospect of being 
brought into existence. General Eisenhower 
is doing priceless work, in part as a sort of 
military ambassador to Western Europe, and 
is now credited with a design to push forward 
the immediate European defence programme, 
perhaps even in some degree at the expense of 
the long-term programme which has hitherto 
held the field. His judgment is so reliable 
that, if this report be true, it may fairly be 
assumed that the new policy is the correct 
one. Field Marshal Lord Montgomery's 
activity in inspection and the exactness 
and objectivity of his reports, which lay 
bare the facts remorselessly, whether they 
are agreeable or the reverse, have been a great 
strength. Otherwise, S.H.A.P.E. 
can function only within the frame of the 
political organisation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The nations concerned should by now 
no longer need the warning that the best 
military headquarters in the world can only 
command the forces that are placed at its 
disposal, take major decisions which the litical 
authority will countersign, and in general do what 
it is permitted to do. It is when it is an inter- 
national headquarters that it has to face the 
greatest difficulties in this respect. Able and ingenious 
minds have set themselves to create a political 
machinery which will diminish them, even though 
it cannot remove them. Yet this machinery 
itself must eventually depend upon the good will, 
resolution and honesty of individual nations and 
their Governments, and that would remain the case 
even if a “ supra-national authority were to be 
set up. The Western Powers, then, are faced 
by several distinct but interwoven problems of 
the greatest magnitude and the highest import. 
The demands upon statesmanship are vast and 
searching. 


In 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, BIGGIN HILL: 
A NOTABLE R.A.F. MEMORIAL REBUILT. 


A VIEW OF THE SIMPLE AND DIGNIFIED EXTERIOR: THE NEW BIGGIN HILL CHAPEL OF 
REMEMBRANCE WHICH THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER ARRANGED TO DEDICATE ON NOVEMBER I0. 
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DUNKIRK BATTLE OF BRITAIN DIEPPE 
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FIVE PANELS OF THE ROLL OF HONOUR: THE ALTAR OF THE NEW ST. GEORGE'S 


SHOWING 
STATION, KENT. THE ALTAR FRONTAL IS A TEMPORARY ONE. 


CHAPEL, BIGGIN HILL R.A.F. 
Continued .| 

Marshal Lord Dowding, who was A.O.C.-in-C. Fighter Command during the Battle 
of Britain. The construction of the new building has largely been made possible 
by the generosity of the relatives and friends of the fallen, who subscribed over 
£6000. The Bishop of Rochester arranged to conduct the Dedication Service in 
the presence of the Minister for Air, the A.O.C. No. 11 Group, Air Vice-Marshal 
the Earl of Bandon, C.B., D.S.O., the officer commanding the station, Wing 
Commander A. H. Donaldson, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., and other distinguished 
persons. Our photographs give an idea of the chapel, a simple, dignified brick 
building, which, as in the original, includes a George Room for quiet and 
relaxation at the west end, separated from the chapel proper by curtains. The 
453 names in the Roll of Honour are inscribed on panels of wood at the east end, 
and are flanked by flags of the Allied nations. The altar frontal shown in our 
photographs is a temporary one. That in the original chapel bore the R.A.F. 

crest and emblems of the Allied nations. 





BEARING THE NAMES OF THOSE 

WHO FOUGHT AND DIED IN THE 

BATTLE OF BRITAIN, WHILE 

OPERATING FROM BIGGIN HILL, 

AND AT DUNKIRK AND DIEPPE: 

THREE PANELS OF THE ROLL OF 
HONOUR, 


OVEMBER 10, the day 
before the Day of 
Remembrance for the dead 
of the two World Wars, was 
chosen for the dedication of 
the new R.A.F. Chapel of 
Remembrance at Biggin Hill, 
a symbol of the Battle of 
Britain, in memory of the 
453 pilots trom the Biggin Hill 
sector of No. 11 Group, 
Fighter Command, who lost 
their lives in the war. The 
original St. George's Chapel, 
opened as a memorial in 
September, 1943, in a tem- , 
porary building, was de- , 
stroyed by fire on December 2, ; t =~ 
1946. The foundation-stone = i = ek te 
of the new chapel was laid on 
July 25 last by Air Chief- 
(Contemued above on right, 
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(RIGHT.) SHOWING THE SIX OO me me wm lm ee He ee as 
PANELS BEARING THE NAMES OF , ee el] 
453 PILOTS FROM THE BIGGIN , : ~ : - _o 
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HILL SECTOR OF NO. II GRrovUP - - oor ; te 
FIGHTER COMMAND LOST IN THE 
WAR : AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 
CHAPEL. 
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MAKING THE JOURNEY -TOWARDS. POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE: 
MEMBERS OF THE SUDAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
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NAZIR OF RIZEIQAT AND REPRESENTATIVE 

OF SOUTHERN DARFUR: IBRAHIM MUSA 

MADIBO, 0.B.E., A MEMBER or THE 
SUDAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
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NAZIR OF HALENGA AND A MEMBER OF THE 

SUDAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY: JAAFAR 

ALI SHIKELAWI, WHO COMES FROM KASSALA 
PROVINCE. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE JAWAMA 

TRIBE : SAID ALI MATAR, FROM EASTERN 

KORDOFAN, A MEMBER OF THE SUDAN 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


ONE OF THE CHIEFS OF THE DINKA: 

CYER RIHAN, FROM BAHR EL GHAZEL 

PROVINCE. HE IS A CHRISTIAN, WITH 
MISSION EDUCATION. 


nang 
LEADER OF THE ASSEMBLY AND MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE : ABDALLAH BEY KHALIL, 0O.B.E. 
HE REPRESENTED THE SUDAN AT U.N, IN 1947. 
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ANSWERING 
LEVELS. 


ABDEL RAHMAN ALI TAHA, 
RAPID EXPANSION AT ALL 


IN SESSION: A SCENE SHOWING 
SYSTEM AS A WHOLE IS 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
QUESTIONS, THE EDUCATIONAL 


THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
UNDERGOING CONTINUOUS AND 


rite 


able peer formally notified Egypt on November 6 that she does not recognise Egypt's abrogation of the 1936 Treaty 
and 1899 Condominium agreements over the Sudan. The British position in the Canal Zone, and the refusal to 
hand over the Sudan to Egypt without the express agreement of the Sudanese people, continue to receive solid support 
from the United States and France. In our last issue we published an article about the political situation in the Sudan 
by Sayed, Ali El-Hashimi. On these pages we publish photographs of the Parliament of the Sudan, the Legislative 
Assembly and some members. Since 1898 the history of the Sudan is the story of the progressive advance of the 
Sudanese people through the 
development of responsible 
government and the creation and 
extension of the public services 
devoted to justice, education, 
agriculture, communications and 
health. In 1947 
the question of the 
future of the Sudan 
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THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION : ABDEL RAHMAN 
ALI TAHA, WHO COMES FROM THE GEZIRA AND 
IS A GRADUATE OF GORDON COLLEGE. 

















(L. TO R.) THE SPEAKER, THE DEPUTY SPEAKER, 
THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION, THE MINISTER 
OF HEALTH, THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 





was raised by the 
Egyptian Govern- 
ment with the 
United Nations, 
and Sudanese 
political delegates 
visited New York. 
After long debate, 
the Security Coun- 
cil were unable to 
reach any decision. 
On December 20, 
1948, the Governor- 
General in Council 
established a 
Legislative Assem- 
bly, of ten nomi- 
nated and sixty-five 
elected members, 
and an Executive 
Council, at least 
half of which must 
be composed of 
Sudanese. The 
first elections- for 
the Legislative 
Assembly took 
place on Novem- 
ber 15, 1948. The 
In‘dependence 
Front secured a 


























_ : i large majority. The 
ERECTED IN’ ONLY FOURTEEN WEEKS AS A TEMPORARY HOME FOR THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY : Executive Council 


THE ASSEMBLY BUILDING, WHICH IS TO BE REPLACED LATER BY A MORE PERMANENT STRUCTURE. [Continued opposite. 


THE SERJEANT-AT-ARMS IN HIS OFFICE : 
BEY 


ABDER RAZZAG 


KHEIR ES SID, M.B.E., D.S.M. 
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PROGRESS TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT: THE SUDAN’S PARLIAMENT, 
SCENES IN KHARTOUM, THE SEAT OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
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oe DEPUTY SPEAKER OF THE SUDAN LEGISLATIVE NAZIR OF DAR HAMID AND REPRE- REPRESENTATIVE IN THE LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF KABABISH AND NAZIR OF HADENDOWA, IN THE RED 
ASSEMBLY : ABDEL KARIM MOHAMMED, M.B.E., SENTATIVE OF THAT CONSTITUENCY IN ASSEMBLY OF THE MESIRIYA TRIBE OF HAWAWIR : SALIH FADLALLA, ACTING- SEA HILLS: MOHAMMED MOHAMMED 
.E. P THE SUDAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY : NOMADIC ARABS : BABU OSMAN NIMR NAZIR OF KABABISH, IN NORTHERN EL AMIN TIRIK, A MEMBER OF THE 
LATE OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. ° : : 
7. f U M MOHAMMED TIMSAH SIMAWI. NAZIR OF MESIRIYA. KORDOFAN. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
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MINISTER OF HEALTH: DR. ALI BEDRI, M.B.E. 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE MAINTAINS 40 HOS- 
PITALS, 352 DISPENSARIES AND I20 DOCTORS. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S CHAIR CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, BEHIND 
A WHITE LINE, BEYOND WHICH NO NON-MEMBER MAY PASS. THE VISITORS’ GALLERY IS ABOVE. 

Continued. | 
of 12-18 members comprises the Leader of the Assembly, any Ministers, certain Councillors without Portfolio, and 
Under-Secretaries, together with not more than four ex-officio members. The Legislative Assembly comprises ten members 
elected in direct elections, representing the seven major towns of the Sudan; forty-two members elected in indirect 
elections, representing constituencies in the rest of the Northern Sudan; thirteen members representing the Province 
Councils of the three southern provinces; together with ten members nominated by the Governor-General, and the 
members of the Executive 
Council if they are not already 
elected or nominated. The 
Council prepares all Govern- 
ment legislation for submission 
to the Assembly and ultimately 
to the Governor-General for his 
assent; in case of 
emergency, it may 
proceed by way of 
Provisional Order, 
subject to confir- 
mation by the 
Assembly. Private 
members may also 
initiate legislation. 
Certain subjects 
are reserved or 
restricted, but 
exercise by the 
Governor-General 
of his supreme 
powers is subject to 
notification to the 
Condominium 
Powers. There are 
also approximately 
twenty advisory 
and executive 
Boards and Com- 
mittees, established 
by the Governor- 
General's authority 
or by Ordinance, 
composed of officials 
and private mem- 
bers: the principal 
subjects covered 
are Agriculture, 
Town Planning, 
Labour, Public 
eee | 

Health and Com- THREE MEMBERS MEETING: (L. TO R.) EL ZEIN OBEID AHMED, FROM EL OBEID; OMAR AGABEIN, 


THE SPEAKER OF THE ASSEMBLY: MOHAMMED SALEH 
SHANGITI, FORMERLY JUDGE OF THE HIGH COURT. munications. FROM ATBARA; AND MIRGHA NI HUSSEIN ZAKI EL DIN, WAKL NAZIR OF BEDEIRIYA. 




















RINGING THE HAND-BELL TO WARN THE HOUSE 
THAT IT IS TIME FOR THE SESSION TO END: 
THE HEAD MESSENGER. 
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On November 6 the new Parliament opened and the new Speaker (Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
who can be seen on the extreme left, under the canopy of the Chair) read the King’s 
Speech. The debate on the Address was then moved by two Conservative back- 
benchers, Mr. Dodds-Parker, the Member for Banbury, and Mr. Barber, the new 
Member for Doncaster. (These two can be seen on the extreme right, in the row 
behind the Front Bench, Mr. Barber wearing glasses, Mr. Dodds-Parker sitting on 
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his left.) Our Artist was present during the debate and in this impression a number 
of personalities can be distinguished. On the Government Front Bench, rightwards 
from the top-hatted Member for the Cities of London and Westminster (Sir Harold 
Webbe), are Mr. Buchan-Hepburn, Captain Crookshank, Mr. R. A. Butler (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Brigadier Mackeson and Sir 
Walter Monckton. On the Opposition Front Bench can be seen, facing Mr. Churchill, 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 





BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO 
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IS NEW GOVERNMENT INTO ACTION IN THE DEBATE ON THE KING’S SPEECH IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
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Mr. Attlee, and among those on his left, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Ede, 
Mr. Silverman and Mrs. Braddock, who made several interruptions in the debate. 
At the Bar of the House, Mr. Aneurin Bevan can be seen standing with arms folded. 
Mr. Attlee opened the debate with a speech of criticism of the Government's policy, 


of which he said that the chief feature was its negative nature, and described the plan 
to annul Iron and Steel Nationalisation as ‘‘ doctrinaire."" Mr. Churchill spoke in 


WHO WAS PRESENT IN THE HOUSE DURING THE DEBATE. 


the gravest tones of the nation's crisis and the drastic action necessary to meet 
inflation. He painted a picture of the country's economic situation, which, unless 
arrested, could only lead in time to national bankruptcy. He announced that 
méasures to denationalise Iron and Steel would: not be introduced until the New 
Year, that the House would adjourn early in December, meeting again in February, 
but that before the recess he would ask for a secret session to debate defence. 
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TREASURES OF SCULPTURE FROM THE DESERT FORTRESS OF 4 
EXCAVATIONS WHICH THROW NEW LIGHT ON MESOPOTAMIA’S jp; 
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in our issue 

Nov. 10, Dr. Naji Al 

Asil, the Director- 

General of the Anti- 

quities of Iraq, sum- 

marised the growth of 

Mesopotamian civili- 

sation as revealed in 

the antiquities of /raq, 

and referred to the 

most recent of his 

Department's activi- 

ties, the excavation of 

the desert fortress of 

Hatra. Hatra flour- 

ished in Seleucid, 

Parthian and Roman 

Imperial times, and 

the discoveries made 

there and still await- 

ing discovery will do 

much to fill in a little- 

known period of 

Mesopotamian his- 

tory. Concerning the 

+ scoeumaumamenammunmamranscuna manana NNN RAMANA first season's work, 

FIG. I. STATUES AND A PLAQUE FROM THE FIRST PRIVATE TEMPLE Dr. Naji Al Asil 
AT HATRA: THE PAIR ON THE RIGHT ARE INSCRIBED IN ARAMAIC, writes : 


THE MAN BEING “ KENZEU,"’ THE WOMAN “ SUMAIYA.”’ (Continued centre. 
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THE FIRST PRIVATE TEMPLE, PARTIALLY RESTORED (THE WHITE PART BEING pgco 

THE DOORWAY, HERE WERE FOUND THE STATUETTES OF FIG. I,  .piGs. 
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\ 
ATRA was a great ' 

city-state situated 
—like Palmyra—in the 
midst of the desert. It 
lies about 37 miles to 
the north-west of Ashur, 
the first of the capitals 
of Assyria; and is about 
93 miles directly south- 
west of Mosul. The Wadi 
Thirtar, now dry, is 
about 1§ miles due east 
of Hatra. The ruins of 
Hatra consist of a great 
palace-temple area, sur- 
rounded by wide streets. 
To the north, west and 
south of the palace- 
temple area are the 
dwelling quarters of the 
nobles of the city, with 
some private temples. 
Due east is the cemetery 
section, and between the 
inner wall and the centre 
of the city are situated 
private houses and the 
army barracks. The city 
is enclosed by two con- 
centric circular walls of 
great thickness. The 
inner wall, built of large, 
Square-cut stones, en- 
closes an enceinte of 
1} miles in diameter. In 
some places this wall 
was doubled for further 
protection. Outside this 
(Continued below. 


FIG. 4. WITH REMAINS OF STATUES STILL in silu : 
THE ANTECELLA OF THE TEMPLE OF BAALSHAMON, 
WITH THE STEPS LEADING TO THE SHRINE ON THE 
LEFT. RIGHT, THE DOORWAY TO THE STREET. r ‘ 4 . \uyivarnen 
FIG. 5. THE REMARKABLE HEAD OF A STATUE, PROBABLY OF A me 
KING OF HATRA, FOUND IN THE TEMPLE OF BAALSHAMON. NOTE pane 
THE ARABIAN FEATURES AND THE CAREFUL WORK OF THE HEAD- oma 
DRESS AND BEARD. Y 


\ 


Continued.) 
inner wall, and close to it, traces of a wide ditch are clearly visible. “ pa 
About 270 yards from the inner wall, remains of the outer wall encircle i chos 
the city. From this description of the great fortifications of Hatra one surre 
can appreciate the reasons why the Roman Emperors, Trajan and strat 
Severus, met with defeat when attacking the city. Hatra finally fell Fro 

to the Sassanian King, Shapur I. (A.D. 241-272), and the fantastic story and 

of its capture, invented by ancient story-tellers, is perhaps an attempt seco 
to explain why such an apparently impregnable place should have been the 

taken. Although the various phases of the culture and civilisation of Tem 
Hatra remain to be developed and defined through the discoveries still was 

to be made, as we hope, in the excavations during the coming seasons, had 

it is right, I think, to say that at Hatra we are dealing with a new Arab slab 

civilisation of the Parthian period. Both the kings and the nobles of this 

Hatra not only have Arabic names, but their features, as can be seen vari 

from their statues, are distinctly Arab. Uthal (Fig. 6) (and it may be cella 
noted here that perhaps Shakespeare's hero derived his name from Uthal a lary 
and not from Utail), the name of one of the kings of Hatra, is an.Arab of t 

name which was current in Southern Arabia before the rise of Islam; temp 
and Sumaiya (Fig. 1) is still a common feminine name used at the present tions 
time in Iraq as well as in other Arab countries. The pottery of Hatra This 
shows local characteristics and is of native design, though it shows some wall- 
slight traces of the influence of Parthian glazed pottery. The coins so The 

far unearthed at Hatra may be placed in three categories : (1) Parthian cut s 
coins. Some of these have been dated to the time of Volgasus III. and ; 
(A.D. 147-191); (2) Roman coins. One of these is of Diva Faustina ; Smal 
(3) The majority of the coins bear the eagle of Hatra on one side, and bakec 
anes a rough profile, not yet identified, on the other. We believe that these vault 
ric. 8. <A LIMESTONE BAS-RELIEF OF A GOD, FIG. 9. THE EAGLE OF HATRA, IN LIMESTONE WITH EYES coins were minted in Hatra itself. The actual work of excavation was of t 

PROBABLY MITHRAS, FOUND WITH FIG. 9. THE AND NOSTRILS PAINTED RED, AND WITH AN ARAMAIC begun at Hatra on March 3, 1951, at a place 437 yards from the oppos 
COMMON INSCRIPTION REFERS TO MAR NAZRI, INSCRIPTION. THE GOD SHOWN IN FIG. 8 IS REPEATED 

“THE LORD OF OFFERING.” IN THE PLAQUE OF THE CITY INSIGNIA (RIGHT). 
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OF THATRA: PARTHIAN AND ARAMABAN ART REVEALED IN RECENT 
IA'S |HISTORY BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND THE RISE OF ISLAM. 
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Continued. } 

of the “‘ Palace.” This 

third area of excavation 

proved to be also a large 

house with a portico, 

largely washed away, in 

front of it. On the east 

side, and adjacent to this 

house, a large private 

temple was found. All the 

walls and vaults of this 

second temple were con- 

structed of dressed stones 

with gypsum plaster as 

mortar. It was in this temple 

that some of the finest 

sculptures of Hatra were 

uncovered. In the house 

itself a large collection of 

coins was found, and frag- 

ments of fine wall-paintings 

were also discovered. While 

cleaning work was still con- 

tinuing in the second and 

third areas, We began OX- Www sa OEE NN amma 

cavating at a fourth place FIG. 3. THREE FEMALE FIGURES IN HIGH RELIEF: "BEHIND. THE HEAD 

on May 3. This fourth area OF THE ONE ON THE RIGHT IS A SUN-DISK, PERHAPS INDICATING 
(Continued below. ONE OF THE GODDESSES OF HATRA, 
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STRUCTION), WITH THE INNER SHRINE, OR “IWAN,”’ VISIBLE THROUGH 
-FIGS. 8 AND 9 BEING IN THE LONG (LATER) CHAMBER TO THE RIGHT. 
ene , 
\ Continued.) 
of excavation is opposite 
the western gate of the 
southern inner courtyard 
of the “Palace.” On 
May 15 a complete small 
temple was uncovered 
(Fig. 4). This temple has 
been called the ‘‘ Temple 
of Baalshamon"’ for the 
reason that several wall- 
writings dedicated to the 
god Baalshamon’ were 
found init. In the temple 
were also discovered four 
large statues, several small 
ones and other votive 
objects. The Hatra ex- 
pedition was under the 
field direction of Sayid 
Fuad Safar, M.A., Director 
of Excavations. He was 
ably assisted by Sayid 
Muhammed Ali Mustafa 
and other members of the 
Directorate-General of 
Antiquities. The now- 
famous Shergatis supplied 
the skilled labour. Both 
Sayids Fuad Safar and 
Muhammed Ali Mustafa 
did excellent work in the 
transliteration and correct 
rendering of the Aramaic  \nimmmumeennmnnme 
inscriptions into Arabic. piq 7, oF CURIOUSLY VICTORIAN PLACIDITY : HIGH-RELIEF FEMALE BUST 
A study in Arabic by 4 wire LIMESTONE, FOUND IN HATRA. TRACES OF PAINT SHOW THE HAIR 
Sayid Fuad Safar of the 56 wave BEEN BLACK, THE DRESS PINK, THE SASH BENEATH THE BREAST RED. 
inscriptions of Hatra will 
appear shortly in our 
archeological journal, 
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FIG. 6. KING UTHAL OF HATRA, A FRAGMENT OF A 

STATUE WHICH STOOD IN THE TEMPLE OF BAAL- 

SHAMON AND WHOSE BASE BORE AN INSCRIPTION IN 
ARAMAIC, PART OF WHICH SURVIVES. 


‘ palace"’ towards the north-east. This spot was 
chosen for its high position compared with the 
surrounding ruins. In this place we dug out four 
stratified levels, all of an ordinary residential character. 
From this excavation we got oyr stratified pottery 
and some of the other domestic utensils. In the 
second week, work was also begun at a place opposite 


the south gate of the large courtyard of the “ Palace- 
Temple.” In this second excavation a large area 
was covered, and by the end of the week many rooms 
had been uncovered. In one of them we found a 
slab (Fig. 11) which had been placed in a wall. Later 
this room was found to contain statues of many 
varieties, scattered on the floor. This room was the 
cella of the first private temple (Fig. 2), adjacent to 
a large house. This temple and almost all the qyarters 
of the house were excavated. On the walls of the 
temple and of the house many drawings and inscrip- 
tions, mostly of a religious character, were found. 
This house, furthérmore, gave us some fragments of 
wall-paintings, pottery and a lot of copper coins. 
The building materials used in this area were well- 
cut stones foér the foundations, and sun-dried bricks 
and gypsum plaster for the construction of the walls. 
Small stones, of irregular shape, and occasionally 
baked bricks, were used in the arches and in the 


vaults of the chambers. At the end of March, part ee a ae SEEDER a 
of the 250 workers were shifted to another site, FIG. ‘ FIRE-ALTAR FROM HATRA, WITH AN FIG. It. A CULT BAS-RELIEF FROM THE TEMPLE SHOWN IN FIG. 


opposite the gate of the southern inner courtyard IMPRESSIVE FIGURE IN BAS-RELIEF ON THE FRONT OF GREENISH-GREY MARBLE. IT SHOWS THE GOD OF THE CITY, 
(Continued above, right. SIDE. A SIMPLIFICATION AND, ARTISTICALLY, AN PARTHIAN STYLE, WITH WOLVES, SNAKES AND SCORPIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF FIG. If. SEATED GODDESS (RIGHT). 
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MOTHER-LOVE AND MATERNAL CARE AMONG 


CAVE-DWELLING BATS IN DEVON. 


. « 


WITH ITS ALUMINIUM MARKING-RING 


LIGHT: A LESSER HORSESHOE BAT, GLIDING ALONG A CORRIDOR OF AN OLD MANOR. 


A LESSER HORSESHOE BAT BABY, 
CLINGING TO THE UNDERSIDE OF ITS MOTHER. 


Concerning the remarkable and, in some cases, probably unique photographs 
reproduced on these two pages, Mr. J. H. D. Hooper writes: “In The /ilustrated 


London News for June 24, 1950, some photographs were published showing 
various aspects of the work which the writer and his wife and other 
members of the Devon Speleological Society are carrying out on cave-dwelling 
bats in Devon. Those photographs dealt with studies which are being carried 
out during the winter months, when numerous bats may be found sleeping in 
caves and are therefore relatively easy to catch. Such bats are mainly Greater 
Horseshoe bats (Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum), and out of the 1040 which have 
now been fitted with numbered aluminium rings, nearly 780 have belonged to 
this species. A further 230 that have been ringed have been Lesser Horseshoe 
bats (R. Aipposideros). From April onwards, however, little progress can be 
made in the banding of bats and the study of their movements, because they 
leave the caves and mine-tunnels where they have spent the winter and depart 
for summer haunts which are largely unknown to us. Presumably they scatter 


GLEAMING ON ITS WING LIKE A PORT NAVIGATION 


ONLY A VERY FEW DAYS OLD, SCANTILY DOWNY, 
A PROBABLY UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE GREATEST INTEREST: A GREATER HORSESHOE BAT 


A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE GROIN CAN BE SEEN ONE OF THE “ FALSE”’ NIPPLES. 


SUCKLING HER YOUNG. IN 


A CLOSE-UP (TAKEN AT 2} INS. RANGE) OF THE FULL FACE OF A LESSER HORSESHOE BAT, 
SHOWING THE CURIOUS NASAL MEMBRANE FROM WHICH ITS NAME DERIVES. 


far and wide, using the roofs of barns and other buildings, and although we 
find occasional bats in the caves, they are very wide-awake and active and are 
extremely difficult to catch. During the first weeks in July the females gather 
together in ‘nursing colonies’ to have their young, and in the roof of one 
particular barn at Buckfastleigh we have found during each of the last three 
summers clusters of as many as a hundred Greater Horseshoe bats. Such 
clusters are made up of mothers and their young, together with still-pregnant 
females and even a few males. A few miles away there is an old manor house, 
and in the roof of this house each July we can always be certain of finding 
Lesser Horseshoe bats and their young. These nursing colonies have proved 
very interesting to study and we have devoted much time to the photography 
of the young bats at various stages of their development. A Greater Horseshoe 
bat, immediately after birth, is blind and has pallid, undeveloped wings and 
crinkly, pinkish skin that is almost hairless, although a fine down covers the 
back. After a few days, however, it begins to look a little less like a shapeless 








A YOUNG GREATER HORSESHOE BAT CLINGING 
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TO A HUMAN FINGER. THE CURIOUS TYPICAL 
NASAL MEMBRANES ARE ALREADY WELL DEVELOPED, 


lic ca cl a 


WITH AN APPARENT EXPRESSION OF GENTLE 


OF A GREATER HORSESHOE BAT, WITH ITS STRANGE “ NOSE-LEAF’’ MEMBRANE. 


mass and more like a bat, and soon, particularly when its eyes have opened, it 
becomes a grotesque caricature of its mother, to which it clings so helplessly. 
For the first few weeks of its life, the young bat is unable to fly and is carried 
around by its mother, clinging to her underside. This is well illustrated in 
some of the accompanying photographs. The Horseshoe bats (Rhinolophidz) 
differ from the other species known in Britain (Vespertilionidz) in that they 
possess an extra pair of nipples, quite distinct from the lactating nipples. These 
extra nipples, situated on the groin, serve merely as dummy teats to which the 
baby clings when the mother is in flight. ‘Baby,’ however, soon becomes a 
misleading term, for the youngster rapidly grows until it becomes almost the 
size of its long-suffering mother, who then has much difficulty in carrying it. 
A female Greater Horseshoe bat in summer may only weigh about 18 to 20 grams, 
and yet some of the ‘ babies" which we have examined have turned the scales 
at 13 to 16 grams! Therefore, it is not surprising that the mother bat often 
leaves her youngster behind when she goes hunting and, in fact, on several 


November 17, 1951—THE ILLUSTRATED 
HORSESHOE BATS AND THEIR YOUNG: 
A UNI 


ANOTHER UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH: A 


AND DIGNIFIED MELANCHOLY: THE PROFILE “AND WHETHER PIGS HAVE WINGS... 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“iS > . 


FEMALE GREATER HORSESHOE BAT IN FLIGHT, WITII 


A LARGE YOUNG BAT CLINGING TO HER UNDERSIDE, HEAD DOWNWARDS, 


"': THE CURIOUSLY PORKY FACE OF A YOUNG 
GREATER HORSESHOE BAT, LIKE A CARICATURE OF ITS MOTHER'S. 


occasions when we have visited the barn mentioned above at dusk, we have found 
a nursery of anything up to fifty young Greater Horseshoe bats, ‘ parked" on the 


100f and huddled together in a loudly-squeaking cluster. The accompanying 
photographs show Greater and Lesser Horseshoe bats of various ages, and they 
were taken with the aid of a portable electronic high-speed flash unit. The 
camera used was a Super-Ikonta and supplementary lenses were employed to 
enable ‘ portraits’ to be taken at 7 ins. and at 2} ins. range. It is perhaps of 
interest to note that the supplementary lens for the latter was simply a watch 
maker's eyeglass. Considerable patience was needed to obtain the shots of 
flying bats, since, with their rapid flight, it was none too easy to operate the 
shutter at the precise moment when the bat was in focus, or even to ensure 
that it was in the picture at all. In fact, the writer now has quite a large 
collection of pictures of blank cave walls, taken a fraction of a second after 


a bat had flown by.” 
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SPENT an entertaining morning recently at two 

exhibitions. The first was at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, in Dover Street, and consisted 
of drawings and water-colours since 1893 by the gifted 
and mercurial Picasso, in honour of his seventieth 
birthday. The second, at Colnaghi’s, was devoted to 
water-colours by Edward Seago, while, at the same 
time, paintings by the same Norfolk man were being 
packed up in another room for a tour of Canada. 
If it is fair to judge from what I have read about 
the former, no man in a truly civilised state should 
be allowed to speak of Picasso except in a hushed 
whisper or to write of him except in italics, so that 
when I assert quite loudly that a drawing by him 
of a woman's head crowned by a hat on which reposes 
a large and baleful fish is not only a brilliant drawing 
but a gay and jolly one, conveying no abstruse or 
sombre message whatever to suffering humanity, I 
presumably cut myself off from the company of the 





‘ SELF-PORTRAIT’; BY EDWARD SEAGO, AN OIL-PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATING THE ARTIST'S STYLE AS A _ PORTRAITIST. 
(16 by 12 ins.) 

Edward Seago is a portrait peteter as well as a landscape artist. This 
oa self-portrait, not on exhibition in London or being shown in Canada, 

uced in order to illustrate another facet of Mr. Seago’s art. 


elect, for it would appear that 
disciples cannot bear to admit that 
their demigod should be allowed to 
indulge in harmless little jokes— 
he must be portentous every hour 
of the day. 

Just as I used to think that 
H. G. Wells was a finer artist when 
he created Mr. Polly and his other 
characters in the earlier novels than 
when he embarked upon that 
interminable series of sociological 
works, so I find that the spectacle 
of Picasso haunted by the sorrows 
of the Minotaur is far less im- 
pressive than when, with no 
reformist zeal, he draws a subtle, 
sensitive portrait, as he can very 
well do when he wishes. This is a 
man who can be noble, but who 
seems to find the mantle of great- 
ness irksome ; he wriggles inside it 
as if it were a hair shirt. At the 
same time, he must derive a con- 
siderable amount of amusement 
from contemplating the genuflec- 
tions of his worshippers. 

With the Seago paintings and 
drawings the spectator is neither 
exasperated nor amused nor puzzled 
nor overwhelmed, nor is he invited ye a Be in 
to brood in the dark labyrinths “VS 


bes 


WIND AND RAIN, OSTEND'’; BY EDWARD SEAGO. 


ition of man, is a not unworthy achievement, 
water-colour drawings opened at the Old Bond Street Galleries of Messrs. 
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A PAGB FOR COLLECTORS. 
TO PARIS BY WATER. 


SSS SSS SSS 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


of the subconscious. Nor does the painter aspire— 
at least, not yet—to wear the mantle of great- 
ness. What he has done, it seems to me, is to 
soak himself in light and to wield the brush of a 
Boudin. He does not sup on horrors, but finds the 
world infinitely agreeable, and is able to communicate 
his pleasure in it. The more solemn among us will 
perhaps label his point of view superficial, but I hold 
that to interpret 
earth and sky and 
water, the tang of 
theseaand theglory 
of the woods with- 
out lamenting the 
deplorable con- 
dition of man, is 


a not unworthy 
achievement. I 
have always 


thought that the 
ideal way to visit 
Paris. is by water 
from the mouth of 


the Seine. This is 
what Seago has 
done, taking his 


yacht to Le Havre, 
recording the jour- 
ney in water-colours 
and basing the 
paintings upon 
them. Not all these 
rapid sketches are 
equally successful, 
and sometimes his 
formula for trees 
—he drags the 
brush over the 
paper, leaving little 
specks of white for 
emphasis—becomes 


he has a wonderful 
feeling for the 
reflections of light on water, and he gives to his 
crowds a sparkle and liveliness which is uncom- 
monly stimulating. Indeed, some of his happiest effects 
are of groups of people in the Champs Elysées or at the 
Round Pond in the Tuileries Gardens—that enchanting 
urban paradise where parents can keep small boys happy 
all day long by hiring model boats while they them- 
selves go off to visit the Louvre. (Fathers have been 
known to desert the realms of art after an hour or 
so on the plea that their duty lies with their offspring.) 

The travelling Englishman since the days of Girtin 
has produced some notable impressions of the Paris 
scene, and I find the Seago drawings and paintings 
worthy successors—they recapture the movement 
and spirit of the city no less than the quiet, luminous 
atmosphere of the villages, with their barges and red 
roofs embowered in green on the way up-stream. In 
these last I seem to detect—though I dare say this is 
mere fancy—-the Norwich School painter willy-nilly 





CURRENT LONDON EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK. (10$ dy 15 ins.) ~ 


t earth and sky and water, the ) es of the sea and the glory of the woods without lamenting the 
” writes Frank Davis of Mr. Seago, whose exhibition of 
P. and D. Colnaghi on November 6. 





‘BEACH SCENE WITH BOATS AND FIGURES, WAXHAM 
TO BE SHOWN IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, (18 by 24 ins.) 

Frank Davis discusses the art of Edward Seago and of Pablo Picasso in the article on this page. An exhibition 

of M $8 water-colour drawings opened at Colnaghi’s on November 6 and . continue until November 30, 


a mannerism; but Tr. 
while A ak of his oil-paintings was recently sent to Canada, where it wil 
Toronto, and then at a Montreal gallery. 


A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 


remembering the slow waterways of his native county 
and basing his French landscapes firmly upon that 
delectable tradition. I’m remembering just how the 
name of Seago first met my eye: it was on the dust- 
cover of a book about circuses—I think “ High 
Endeavour "’ was the title—and I looked inside and 
liked what I saw and said to myself, ‘‘ Here 's a happy 
man who looks at life and does not find it so bad 


st tial sas 
’': AN OIL-PAINTING BY EDWARD SEAGO, 


ey ae 





be shown at the Laing Gallery, 


after all.’’ I see now that he has several other books 
to his name, among them “ The Country Scene,” for 
which Mr. John Masefield wrote the verse accom- 
panying the pictures. He was in Italy during the 
war and a number of war paintings done then have 
been published in book form under the title ‘‘ With 
the Allied Armies in Italy." I have never seen a 
portrait by him (except a self-portrait), but I am 
informed he painted their Majesties the King and 
Queen—two of the King, one commissioned by the 
R.A.F. Association, the other acquired by the Air 
Council with the companion portrait of the Queen 
for the R.A.F. College at Cranwell. 

Airborne types will be interested to know that it 
was he who designed the insignia of the Airborne 
Forces when the unit was first formed, and he also 
designed the bronze of Pegasus and Bellerophon which 
stands in their H.Q. As I have said, I was lucky 
enough to see both the paintings, which are to be 
shown in Canada in the course of 
the next week or two, and the 
water-colours now on view in 
London. Two things seemed to me 
worth noting. First, that the 
paintings—which presumably were 
without exception worked up at 
leisure in the studio—retain to a 
remarkable degree the air of fresh- 
ness inherent in the sketches done 
on the spot, as if the painter's eye 
was as excited by his memories as 
it clearly was by the facts before 
him as he worked in water-colour. 
It is just this feeling of excitement, 
of enjoyment, this apparent care- 
lessness, which gives them their 
stimulating quality. The second is 
that, unlike many painters who are 
most at home in the open country, 
where they have vast expanses of 
sky to wrestle with (I use the word of 
set purpose), Seago seems to be no 
less sensitive to the atmosphere of 
streets and buildings, and to under- 
stand as well as most what sunlight 
can do to plaster and roofs and what 
happens to the surface of houses in 
shadow. It has been said that every 
man has two countries, his own and 
France. Here is yet another proof, 
if that were needed, that the Channel 
is not a frontier but a highway. 


ON VIEW IN THE 
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FRANCE~—BY AN ENGLISH ARTIST: 


OIL AND WATER-COLOUR BY SEAGO. 





ae os a S 
“BARGES AT CONFLANS ”’ ; BY EDWARD SEAGO, R.B.A. ONE OF THIE FINE WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS ON EXHIBITION AT THE ONE-MAN SHOW OF THE ARTIST'S WORK AT 
THE GALLERIES OF MESSRS. P. AND D. COLNAGHI, (10) by 15 ins.) 





‘ 
“THE INVALIDES FROM THE COURS LA REINE, PARIS’’; A BEAUTIFUL OIL PAINTING 
BY EDWARD SEAGO WHICH IS TO BE SHOWN IN TORONTO AND MONTREAL, 
(18 by 24 ins.) 


“SUMMER AFTERNOON, TUILERIES GARDENS'’; AN OIL PAINTING BY SEAGO TO BE 
SHOWN IN CANADA, [IT ILLUSTRATES THE ARTIST'S REMARKABLE GIFT FOR CAPTURING 
ATMOSPHERE. (26 by 36 ims.) 


Edward Seago is one of the most gifted of modern landscape painters, an artist 
whose art is discussed on our facing page, whose work is in the splendid 
English national tradition. He studied landscape painting under Bertram 
Priestman, and for a number of years has been represented in all the principal 
London exhibitions. He works in oils and water-colours and is a portraitist as 
well as a landscape painter. He held an exhibition in New York in 1938 and 
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“TRAFFIC ON THE SEINE, CONFLANS'’; AN OIL PAINTING BY EDWARD SEAGO, WHICH 
IS INCLUDED IN THE FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK IN CANADA, 
(26 by 36 ins.) 





“THE PONT NEUF, EVENING, PARIS’’; A SEAGO OIL PAINTING OF THE FRENCH CAPITAL, 
CHOSEN FOR EXHIBITION IN TORONTO AND MONTREAL THIS AUTUMN. 
(18 by 24 tns.) 





“aA CORNER OF THE PLACE ST. MICHEL, PARIS"’; BY EDWARD SEAGO, AN ARTIST WHO 
IS EQUALLY SUCCESSFUL WITH RUSTIC, URBAN, SEA AND RIVER SCENES. AN OIL TO 
BE SHOWN IN CANADA, (26 by 36 ins.) 


in Canada this year. A number of his oil paintings were recently dispatched to 
that Dominion for exhibition in Toronto and later in Montreal, while a one-man 
show of his water-colour drawings opened last week in London. Mr. Seago is 
the author of a number of illustrated books, including ‘‘ With the Allied Armies 
in Italy," 1945, and “ Tideline,"’ 1948. On this page we reproduce one water- 
colour from the current London exhibition, and five oils to be shown in Canada 











rT “HE hero shrew (Scutisorex congicus) did not appear 
on the zoological horizon until comparatively 
recent times. In 1910, Oldfield Thomas first published 
a notice of it based upon a skin and a skull received 
from Uganda. There was nothing outstanding about 
them, except that they did represent a species unknown 
to science. A second specimen, again only the skin 
and skull, was recorded in 1915, this time from the 
region of the Upper Ituri River, in the Belgian Congo. 
But it was not until an expedition from the American 
Museum of Natural History 
collected thirty-seven 
specimens in the Congo that 
the remarkable story of the 
hero shrew became known. 
The hero shrew is the 
largest of a dozen species of 
shrews found in the region of 
the northern Ituri Forest. It 
measures up to 9# ins. in 
length, including the _ tail, 
which accounts for about 
two-fifths of this total. Ex- 
ternally it has a somewhat 
clumsy build, with a pro- 
nounced crease in the region of 
the shoulders. According to 
Herbert Lang, the leader of 
the expedition, the natives of 
the Ituri, the Mangbetu, knew 
the animal well, Its com- 
mon name is derived from a 
local belief that its charred 
body or its heart, if prepared 
by the medicine man, worn as 
a talisman or taken as a 


A LITTLE-KNOWN SHREW WITH A REMARKABLE BACKBONE THAT CAN SUPPORT THE WEIGHT OF A MAN: 


medicine, would bestow on the 
RAIN FOREST OF CENTRAL AFRICA WHICH FEEDS ON INSECTS AND OTHER SMALL ANIMALS OF THE FOREST FLOOR AND WHOSE HABITS, . 
SO FAR AS IS KNOWN, with dead 


wearer invincible qualities. 


OMPOSED OF VERTERR©® OF UNUSUAL SHAPE AND SIZE WITH INTERLOCKING 
A DRAWING OF THE BACKBONE OF A HERO SHREW 


Even a small part of its ashes worn about the person 
would avert serious injury from spears or arrows in 
warfare, or in a dangerous elephant hunt. The story 
is strangely extravagant like the legend of our 
native shrew. 

Although the mystical properties of the shrew’s 
remains might be questioned, there was no doubt 
about the solid qualities of the living animal. It 
seems that the natives were only too delighted to give 
a demonstration whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. One of them would take the shrew, and 
placing it on the ground, plant his foot on its back. 
Then, with suitable incantations, would precariously 
balance himself on one leg, so that the luckless shrew 
took the whole of his 160-Ib. weight on its backbone, 
the performer having taken care to leave the animal's 
head free. After an interval, the man would step off. 
It needs little zoological knowledge to imagine that 
this same treatment meted out to the general run 
of small mammals could have had nothing less than 
fatal results. After such treatment, the hero shrew 
would shiver a little, perhaps putting his fur back into 
place, and then walk away as though nothing unusual 
had happened. 

The secret of this 9-in. insectivore’s endurance 
was revealed later. Although in all other respects, 
except the size of body and the length of its fur, the 
hero shrew differs little from other shrews of that 
region, it has a most remarkable backbone. The 
vertebral column in related shrews is uniformly 
slender and lightly constructed, and its lumbar region 
contains fairly constantly vertebra to the number of 
six. That of the hero shrew is extremely heavily 
built, and the lumbar vertebra are eleven in number. 
The enormous size of the vertebral column in the hero 
shrew, as contrasted with those of the typical African 
shrews generally, is well brought out in the skiagraphs 





SEEN IN SIDE VIEW. 
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THE HERO SHREW. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


reproduced here by the kind permission of the American 
Museum of Natural History. The drawing on this 
page shows, in addition to the general strengthening 
of the backbone, the pronounced curve from the neck, 
through the thoracic region, to the pelvis, an arch- 
formation which must contribute largely to the pro- 
tection of the vital organs underneath when the full 
weight of a 160-lb, man is thrown on to the beast. 





The vertebra 
are, so far as our 
knowledge goes, 
unique in struc- 
ture. Except in 
the neck and tail 
region they are 
much more 
robustly con- 
structed than is 
usual in insec- 
tivores, but in 
addition to this 
there is a profuse 
development of 
spines, especially 
on the sides of 
the vertebra, so 
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PROCESSES GIVING GREAT SOLIDITY 


that each vertebra 
is interlocked 
with its neigh- 
bours fore and aft. 
Probably as re- 
markable as the 
size and strength 
of the vertebre 
and their unusual 
ornamentation of 
interlocking spines 
is the secondary 
arch formation 
produced on the 
underside in the 
lumbar region. 
There the sides 
of each vertebra 
extend down- 
wards, so that the 
backbone itself has 
the appearance, 
as J. A. Allen has 
suggested, of an 
upturned canoe. 
In summary, 
then, the back- 
bone of the hero shrew is remarkably strongly made, 
its vertebra are interlocked, and the gross architecture 
shows a double-arch formation, the arch seen in the 
underside of the lumbar region, and the larger arch 
formed by the backbone as a whole 

It is usual, wheg confronted by a structure, whether 
of bone or tissue, that departs radically from the 
average for the group to which an animal belongs, to 
look for some need for the structure itself, or some 
function it may fulfil. According to the current 





DIFFER IN NO RESPECT FROM THOSE OF OTHER SHREWS. 
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zoological philosophy, all animal structures have 
arisen by chance mutation. But we find normally 
that once that structure has arisen it fulfils a need 
in the life of the animal, or it becomes fitted into the 
animal's pattern of behaviour so that it serves some 
purpose, if only of a secondary nature. Conversely, 
it is always taken for granted that a mutation conferring 
a disadvantage on its possessor is bound to result in 
the dying-out of the race possessing it. In this case, 
the available evidence shows no advantage commen- 
surate with the high efficiency, 
mechanically, of the back- 
bone, nor is there any indi- 
cation of a _ disadvantage, 
except such as may arise 
from man’s credulity and 
desire to show off. 

The habits of the hero 
shrew are not as well known 
as one could wish, but from 
what we do know they do 
not appear to be unusual. 
Like other shrews, it feeds 
on insects, with the addition 
of earthworms and frogs. 
It seems to go about both 
during the day and at night, 
and although captured 
specimens released were seen 
to scurry away to the darkest 
spots in the surrounding 
vegetation, the beast can be 
seen crossing pathways in 
the full light of a mid-day 
sun. In its natural habitat, 
the tropical rain forest, the 
THE HERO SHREW OF THE ground is abundantly strewn 
leaves, affording 

ideal cover for a_ small 
mammal subsisting mainly on insects. It has been 
seen to turn over fair-sized pebbles, or to turn 
over and pull to pieces lumps of decayed wood 
or bark, in its search for food. There is, how- 
ever, nothing unusual in this. It has been the 
cause of repeated comment that our own native 
insectivores, especially the mole, are capable of 
prising up objects of a size and weight out of pro- 
portion to the strength we should expect in them. 
But in none of these is there such an unusual structure 
of the backbone. 

Unless, therefore, it is subsequently found that 
the normal habits of the beast bring a need for 
prising up incredibly large objects, or lead _ to 
surprising feats of strength to earn its subsistence, 
it is impossible to offer any suggestion as to the 
functions of this backbone. 

Schulte, in his study of the vertebra themselves, 





FOR COMPARISON : SKIAGRAPHS OF A 
HERO SHREW (ABOVE) AND A SMALLER 
SHREW (LEFT) WITH THE TYPICAL 
SLENDER BACKBONE. IN THE HERO 
SHREW THE REST OF THE SKELETON 
DOES NOT DIFFER MARKEDLY FROM 
THAT OF A TYPICAL SHREW EXCEPT IN 
SIZK, BUT THE BACKBONE IS ENOR- 
MOUSLY DEVELOPED. 
/llustrations from a work by J. A. Allen 
reproduced by courtesy of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


has suggested that “Such a mechanism might 
conceivably subserve the well-being of the beast 
in one of two ways: either in giving a fulcrum 
for rather free and forcible movements of the 
head . . . or by affording protection against crusing 
of the trunk by a force acting from above.” But 
neither of these two suggestions takes us very 
far unless and until we can relate the known facts 
of its anatomy to a more complete observation 
of its habits 
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FORMALLY DECLARED OPEN 
BY THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
ON NOVEMBER 9 : THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE OF THE PARKIN- 
SON BUILDING AT LEEDS 
UNIVERSITY FRAMED BY AN 
IONIC COLONNADE. 


N November 9, 
H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal be- 
came the first woman 
Chancellor of a 
British University 
when she was in- 
stalled as Chancellor 
of the University of 
Leeds in Leeds Town 
Hall. After the cere- 
mony her Royal 
Highness conferred 
honorary degrees 
and later, at the 
University, for- 
mally declared open 
the new Parkinson 
building, which is 
the focal point of the 
comprehensive build- 
ing plan proposed in 
1926 and was made 
possible by the late 
Dr. Frank Parkin- 
son's generous’ offer 
in 1936 of £200,000 
to pay for the erec- 
tion of the central 
block and tower. In 
1937 Mr. T. A. Lodge, 
(Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT.) THE FOCAL POINT 

OF A COMPREHENSIVE 

BUILDING PLAN PROPOSED 

IN 1926: A VIEW OF THE 

MALIN FRONT OF THE PARKIN- 
SON BUILDING. 
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PANELLED IN BLACK AMERICAN WALNUT AND HUNG 


DORIC COLUMNS ARRANGED IN PAIRS AND FACED WITH POLISHED 
LATE CHANCELLOR AND FORMER PRO-CHANCELLORS : 


A VIEW OF THE LARGE CENTRAL COURT. 


FIFTY-TWO 
PORTLAND STONE: 


FLANKED BY 
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OPENED BY THE PRINCESS ROYAL AS CHANCELLOR: 
THE NEW PARKINSON BUILDING AT LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


THE NEW PARKINSON BUILD 


ING : A VIEW SHOWING THE 
FINE CLOCK TOWER AND 
THE TWO UPPERMOST 
STOREYS SET BACK FROM 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE, 


Continued.) 

of Messrs. Lanchester 
and Lodge, was 
appointed architect 
and the work of 
construction began in 
1938. During the 
war the shell of the 
building was used for 
storage by the Minis- 
try of Food and 
work was re-started 
in 1946. The tower 
was finished in Octo- 
ber, 1949, and the 
building was progres- 
sively occupied as 
the work continued 
—the two top floors 
by Modern Lan- 
guages Departments 
in 1948, the second 
floor by the Depart- 
ments of Mathe- 
matics and Phonetics 
in 1949, and the re- 
mainder by the Ad- 
ministration during 
1950. The building 
is faced in Portland 
stone and is sir 
storeysin height, with 
the two uppermost 
storeys set back, 
and culminates in a 
fine tower with four 
clock faces. The 
main entrance is 
framed by an Ionic 

colonnade 
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AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








ih would be inter- 

esting to know 
who first coined and 
used the term “ wish- 
ful thinking,’’ and 
when. At a guess I 
would place it well 
in the nineteenth 
century, and can 
imagine some giant statesman of the period using it 
with devastating effect in the House. To-day it is 
being worked to death as a term of contempt, especially 
by a certain class of rather tiresome superior persons 
who talk, too, of taking a “ realistic view.’ Personally 
I look upon wishful thinking—indulged in with 
reasonable sanity—as a wholly admirable and delightful 
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THE ORDINARY BLACKBERRY, WHOSE FEROCIOUS THORNS 
ITS HUNTING “A BLOOD SPORT IN REVERSE, IN WHICH IT'S THE 


HUNTER AND NOT THE HUNTED WHO BLEEDs."’ 


occupation, One should enjoy it, but never build 
upon it. 

The old game of ‘‘ Where Shall We Live ?”’ is surely 
one of the pleasantest manifestations of wishful 
thinking. The player bought a ticket in the Calcutta 
Sweep, or in later years in the Irish Sweep, and then, 
as Derby Day approached, he browsed through the 
shiny pages of a country magazine, in which house and 
estate agents, pages and pages of them, advertised, 
with enchanting photographs, enchanting country 
properties, dream houses, and dream gardens. Derby 
Day arrived. The player had had his fun, and without 
regrets, decided to stay put and carry on, at any rate 
until another Derby and another session of ‘* Where 
Shall We Live?" Sweep-tickets do not seem to be 
so easy to come by as they were, but pools are still 
left to us, and within a few millions-to-one, the odds 
against are much the same. 

Gardening offers unrivalled opportunities for wishful 
thinking—and hoping. True gardeners start in 
infancy, with coloured pictorial seed-packets, and the 
best gardeners never grow out of it. I almost said 
that they never learn sense. A few learn solemn sense, 
and asa result become dull gardeners. The 






WISHFUL GARDENING. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


of Fisheries, please note.) To-day, we have a thornless 
blackberry, ‘“‘ Merton Thornless.’’ It was raised at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institute. And there is a 
thornless loganberry, too. But there is still scope for 
wishful wishing in this direction. I have heard of a 
seedless blackberry, but never met it. What we 
really want is a blackberry that is both thornless 
and seedless. (John Innes Institute, please note.) 

A thing that I greatly wish for is more and better 
hardy fuchsias. There are, perhaps, a dozen or so 
varieties which are offered by nurserymen as hardy. 
Some of these, such as Fuchsia magellanica, need no 
winter protection, but others are safer if their 
stools are covered with leaves or straw and 
ashes when winter sets in. But it would not 
be difficult to make a collection of roo or 
150 varieties of fuchsia which are not classed 
as hardy. It seems probable that some at 
any rate of these would prove reasonably 
hardy, at all events with a winter covering 
of straw and ashes, if only they were planted 
out and given a trial. Here, surely, is an 
opportunity for interesting and valuable ex- 
periment among wishful amateur gardeners. 
Let them acquire as many varieties of 
reputedly not hardy fuchsias as they can, 
and give them a fair trial by planting out 
sturdy specimens in May, 
in suitable positions. To 
buy a full collection would 
be costly, but gardeners are 
proverbially generous with 
cuttings, and fuchsia cut- 
tings are very easy to 
strike. Such experiments 
would, I believe, give some 
pleasing surprises. 

A few years ago I put 
a wishful thought into 
practice, performed a mild 
miracle, and achieved my 
object up to a point, though 
not quite fully. It was 
whilst I was still a nursery- 
man, and I was wondering 
what new plant would prove 
an absolute best-seller, if 
only one could produce it. A 
gentian-blue rose, or some- 
thing of that sort—no 
matter how horrible. A 
sudden rush of brains to 
the head suggested a golden-leaved 
variety of Lonicera nitida. That, 
surely, would combine the selling 
qualities of two plants which have 
been sold in astronomical numbers, 
the ordinary Lonicera nitida and 
the golden privet. Horrible thought ! 
But then, I was not a nurseryman 
for my health. But how could a 
golden Lonicera be produced? A 
second surge to the head suggested 
a possible means. Gold variegation, 
I had read somewhere, is a virus 
disease, which in some cases is com- 
municable by inoculation — that is, 
by grafting. By the very crudest 
technique I inoculated a branch of 
Lonicera nitida in a hedge in my 
garden with a scion of the semi- 
golden-leaved honeysuckle, Lonicera 
japonica aureo-reticulata. In a very 
short time my experiment had all 
the appearance of having failed 


MAKE 





completely. The scion 
was stone-dead, and 
I soon forgot all about 
the matter. A month 
or two later, I was 
passing the scene of 
my attempted 
horticultural 
crime and somehow, 
in the true traditional criminal manner, my eyes were 
drawn to the horrid spot, and there, to my immense 
surprise, was evidence that my crime had not failed. A 
single shoot was sprouting from the bush, a foot or two 
below where the inoculating graft had been made, and 
that shoot was as gold as a guinea. That was just 
before the war. The golden bough was removed and 
struck as a cutting. It was no time for launching golden 
novelties. And, anyway, it was a plant for a shrub 
nurseryman to handle, and I was an Alpine plantsman. 
Later, Lonicera nitida aurea, or Lonicera ‘‘ Goldmine,” 
or whatever its eventual name will be, migrated with 
me to the Cotswolds, and here in my garden it grows, 
a 4-ft. mass of brilliant gold. I have referred to the 
production of this novelty as a crime, and in the eyes 
of many folk the perpetration of any variegated plant 
is a crime, just as to other purists all double flowers are 
a crime. Personally, I don’t feel quite so strongly 
in the matter as that. There are certain variegated 
plants which I dislike greatly. The gold-spotted 
aucuba is one of them. But I do not hold it a crime. 
On the other hand, I like some variegated plants very 
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AND THE “ MERTON THORNLESS'’ BLACKBERRY, RAISED BY THE JOHN INNES 
HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTE : A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF “ HOW OFTEN GARDENING 
REWARDS WISHFUL THINKING, AND WISHFUL WISHING, WITH WISHES FULFILLED. 


” 


Photographs by R. A. Malby and Co. 





majority learn a little caution and a flair 
for detecting deliberate fraud, but remain 
optimistic gardeners to the end. Having 
started with pictorial seed-packets at the 
age of five, they are still starting at the age 
of ninety, planting acorns, perhaps, or 
sowing yew-berries for a hedge. 

It is surprising how often gardening 
rewards wishful thinking, and wishful wish- 
ing, with wishes fulfilled. Take, for instance, 
the popular old blood sport of going black- 
berrying. A blood sport in reverse, by 
the by, in which it's the hunter and not 
the hunted who bleeds. Who has not 
wished, when blackberrying, that someone 
would invent a thornless blackberry. An 
ideal as desirable—and remote—one would 
have thought, asa boneless herring. (Board 





year’s subscription is £5 16s. 6d. 


“AN IDEAL GIFT” 


HE annual problems of Christmas shopping will soon have to be solved. Those 
who find it difficult to select the ideal gift (especially for dispatch to friends 
overseas when the question of packing and other difficulties have to be considered) 
and seek something to give lasting pleasure and continually to remind the recipient 
of the affection that the donor feels for him or her, will find the ans@er in a year's 
subscription to The /ilustrated London News. 
Every week the current copy will arrive and provide an hour of enjoyment 
and interest and, with its appearance, will come a happy and agreeable 
remembrance of the friend who has sent it, whether he be near at hand or far away. 
Orders for subscriptions for The /ilustrated London News to be sent overseas may be 
handed to any good-class newsagent or bookstall or sent direct to The Subscription 
Department, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
London, W.C.2, and should include the name and address of the person to whom 
the copies are to be sent and the price of the subscription. 
elsewhere abroad, £5 18s. 6d. (To include the Christmas Number.) 
home will naturally be equally appreciative of such a gift, and in that case the 
(To include the Christmas Number.) 


Ingram House, 195-198, Strand, 


Canada, €5S- 14s. ; 
Friends at 


much indeed. The folk who decry golden- 
leaved trees and shrubs go into raptures 
when autumn turns foliage to scarlet 
or gold. But where is the difference ? 
Variegation may be a disease, but what, 
after all, are autumn tints but the last 
symptoms heralding death. So I do not 
regret my golden Lonicera. I like it for 
its brilliance, especially when the bush 
bristles with a fur of fresh young growth 
in early summer. And I like it, too, 
as being the successful outcome of a 
passing-moment of wishful thinking and 
gardening. One thing only remains to 
complete its success, and that is for 
some far-seeing shrub nurseryman to take 
it over and distribute it by the million— 
for the million. 
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SOME PERSONALITIES AND 
OCCA OF THE WEEK. 


AYRE nee 
MR. ‘DODDS- “PARKER, WHO OVED 
THE ADDRESS IN REPLY TO THE 
KING’S SPEECH IN THE COMMONS. 


Guards throughout the last war 
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{ MARRIED IN A LUXEMBURG VILLAGE CHURCH : PRINCESS } 
MARIE-GABRIELLE OF LUXEMBURG AND COUNT KNUD 
VON HOLSTEIN LEDREBORG. 

The wedding took place on November 6 of Princess Marie-Gabrielle, 
twenty-six-year-old daughter of the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
burg, and Count Knud Von Holstein Ledreborg of Denmark. They 
were married in the Luxemburg village church of Colmar-berg. 


MONSIEUR LEON JOUHAUX. 
Leader of the French Trade Unions for 
over thirty years, M. Léon Jouhaux has 
been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1951. He has been chairman of the 
International Council of the United 
Europe Movement since 1949. The 


Helis the seventh Frenchman to win it. 
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‘ 
INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR BEFORE ENTERING THE PRASIDIUM BUILDING TO PRESENT 


HIS LETTERS OF CREDENCE: SIR IVO MALLET, NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN BELGRADE. 
Sir Ivo Mallet, new British Ambassador in Belorete presented his Letters of Credence on November 3 
to the President of the Yugoslav Presidium, Dr. Ribar. Before entering the Presidium building Sir Ivo, 
mem = ey by the three Service Attachés, 
i a Yugoslav guard of honour. 
In his ~ im to the President he stressed 
the peaceful and humanitarian aims of 
British foreign policy. In his reply 
Dr. Ribar referred to British aid to Yugo- 
slavia in maintaining her independence 
against aggression. 
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successfully in 1950 and won the seat for the Conservatives this year. 
to France in 1939 with a Doncaster Territorial unit and was at Dunkirk. Later, 
seconded to the R.A.F., he took a law degree while a prisoner of war. 


prize amounts to some £11,500 this year. } 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
AND EVENTS OF NOTE. 


LONDON NEWS 


MR. BARBER, WHO SECONDED 
THE ADDRESS IN HIS MAIDEN 
SPEECH IN THE COMMONS. 


Mr. Dodds-Parker was elected Conservative Member for Banbury in 1950 and 
returned with an increased majority this year. 
. A. Barber contested Doncaster un- 


He served with the Grenadier 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL G. E. GIBBS. } seem en 
The services of Air Vice-Marshal G. E. | f RETURNING TO SIAM 
Gibbs having been made available to| | BHUMIBOL ADULYADET AND HIS QUEEN. THEY WERE 
} han y oh bo AL \ ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR BABY DAUGHTER. 
ment as Chief of Air Staff and C.-in-C., ) King Bhumibol of Siam and Queen Sirikit, and their baby da 
the Indian Air Force, shortly. Since } | ‘eft Lausanne on November 4 on their way to Siam. The 
1948 he has been chairman, U.K. Military t who spent his boyhood in Switzerland, has been completing his { 
Staff Committee, U.N. Organisation. studies at the local university. 
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FROM SWITZERLAND : KING | 
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ON THE TERRACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: SIR IAN FRASER, M.P., WITH THE 
PARAMOUNT CHIEFTAINESS OF BASUTOLAND, HER CHIEFS AND ADVISERS; AND FRIENDS 
The Paramount Chieftainess of Basutoland, Ma’Ntsebo, chiefs and advisers left this country by air on 
November 11, after a six-weeks visit made primarily to present a message from the Basutoland National 
Council reaffirming the Territory's loyalty 

to the King, and indicating their ~—- 

to remain under the British crown. 

Chieftainess was received by the ‘eu 

on October 23. Our group shows her and 

her party with Sir lan Fraser, M.P., who 

entertained them at lunch after they had 

attended the opening of Parliament. 


TO PLAY IN PARIS: GITTI PIRNER, A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
GERMAN CONCERT PIANIST. 
Gitti Pirner, a seven-year-old German concert pianist who has 
had successes with the Baden-Baden Symphony Orchestra, is to 
go by invitation to play in Paris. Gitti, who is limited by her 
parents to one concert a month until she is older, plays without 
music and tackles such famous composers as Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert and Chopin. 











PREVENTED BY THE L.C.C. FROM PLAYING AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL : 
ROBERT JACOBY, AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD BRITISH VIOLINIST. 

An eleven-year-old British violinist, Robert Jacoby, who was to have appeared as 

soloist in a London Symphony Orchestra concert at the Royal Albert Hall on 

November 15th, was prevented from playing by the L.C.C. as the necessary licence 

for a child under eS Se Se SL ee ee He 
was to have played three concertos by Bach, Beethoven and Bruch. 





REMEMBRANCE DAY: THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
PLACING THE KING'S WREATH ON THE CENOTAPH 
The Duke of Gloucester, representing the King, led the nation’s 
-_~— to those who gave their lives in two world wars when he 
a wreath of pies at the foot of the Cenotaph in 
tehall during the Remembrance Day service on Sunday, 
November 11. Members of the Royal family watched the 
Cenotaph ceremony from a balcony of the Home Office. 
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RISING TENSION IN THE SUEZ CANAL ZONE: 
REINFORCEMENTS AND EVACUATIONS. 
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REINFORCEMEN1IS FOR THE CANAL ZONE: ARMY AND R.A.F. MEN BEING DISEMBARKED 
ny “2'' LANDING CRAFT FROM THE TROOPSHIP BMP/IRE MEDWAY AT FAYID. 


SYMBOLISING BRITAIN’S CONTROL OF COMMUNICATIONS IN THE CANAL ZONE: A BRITISH 
SENTRY IN A SIGNAL-BOX ON THE RAILWAY LINKING THE ZONE AND CAIRO 





AS A SHIP BEARING WIVES AND CHILDREN OF CANAL-ZONE TROOPS SAILS FOR ENGLAND ALONG SOME OF THE AIRMEN’S WIVES AND CHILDREN WHO WERE FLOWN BACK FROM EGYPT WALKING 
THE CANAL, A BAND OF THE LOYALS PLAYS “‘ AULD LANG SYNE.”’ FROM THE MASTINGS AIRCRAFT IN WHICH THEY HAD ARRIVED AT LYNEHAM, WILTS. 


a en a a 


THE RESULT OF EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT ADVICE AND WIDESPREAD INTIMIDATION : EGYPTIAN USING A MINE-DETECTOR TO SEARCH THE CANAL-ZONE VILLAGE OF ABU GHAMOUS, FROM 

WORKERS TAKING THEIR BELONGINGS AND LEAVING BRITISH INSTALLATIONS, WHICH SHOTS HAD BEEN FIRED AT BRITISH CARS. A STEN GUN AND REVOLVER WERE FOUND. 
During the week-end, which began with the Four Power statement answering | the British hospital at Al Ballah and the petrol installation near Ismailia were 
Egyptian allegations about the proposed Middle East Command and which | fired at, but when they returned fire the assailants made off. There have been 
immediately preceded Mr. Eden's first speech to the General Assembly of the | several cases of oncoming Egyptian cars trying to force British lorries off the 
United Nations at Paris on November 12, the situation in the Canal Zone road, and on November 10 an Egyptian motorist appears to have deliberately 
underwent little change. There were a number of “ pin-prick "' incidents of the run down a soldier of the 16th Parachute Brigade, who at the time of writing was 
kind which indicated the Egyptian Government's inability or reluctance to maintain | in a critical condition. On the same day, fifty-five women and forty-nine children, 
order. Three other ranks were stabbed and manhandled in the Arab quarter families of R.A.F. men in the Zone, were flown back to England in Hastings 


of Ismailia and were rescued by a patrol of the Lancashire Fusiliers. Guards at ‘ transport aircraft, while reinforcements of British troops continued. 
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LONDON’S FIRST DOMINION-BORN LORD 
MAYOR: THE PROCESSION AND BANQUET. 


ae 


“SY vey 


PROVIDING A TOUCH OF PAGEANTRY IN A MAINLY MILITARY PROCESSION: PIKEMEN 
OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY STANDING EASY AT ARMOURY HOUSE 





ONE OF THE TEN BANDS IN THE 


LORD MAYOR'S PROCESSION THE ‘ . 
W.R.A.F. BAND PASSING ALONG THE ‘ 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. in 
A Sy 1 a 
N November 8, London's ® é ee | ( 


first Dominion - born " 
Lord Mayor, Sir Leslie Boyce, 
Alderman of Walbrook, was 
installed in the Great Hall in 
Guildhall, and on the follow- 
ing day, according to custom, 
went in procession to the 
Law Courts to make the 
statutory declaration. This 
year the procession was 
almost wholly military and 
included ten bands—the 
W.R.A.F. band and that of 
the W.R.A.C., the bands- 
women wearing the new 
green uniform, attracting par- 
ticular attention. A touch 
of pageantry was provided 
by the pikemen of the 
Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, who escorted the Lord 
Mayor's coach. On leaving 
the Law Courts the new Lord 
Mayor, instead of returning 
at once to the Mansion 
House, alighted at Australia 
House, where the High Com- 
missioner, Mr. T. W. White, 
read an address of congratu- 
lation from the Prime Minis- 
ter of Australia, Mr. Menzies. 
The Lord Mayor was loudly 
cheered as he left. At the 
Guildhall banquet the same 
evening, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, was 
the guest of honour. 


(RIGHT.) LONDON'S FIRST DOMINION- 
BORN LORD MAYOR AT AUSTRALIA 
HOUSE : SIR LESLIE BOYCE ARRIVING 
TO RECEIVE FROM THE HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER AN ADDRESS OF CON- 
GRATULATION FROM THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA. 


; «ta 
‘IT IS ONLY BY STUDYING THE PAST THAT WE CAN FORESEE, HOWEVER DIMLY, OR “BUT BE CAREFUL, MY LORD MAYOR, WHEN YOU PUT THEM BACK, TO KEEP THEM 
PARTIALLY THE FruTuRE "’ THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, FROM COLLIDING WITH EACH OTHER’: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL COMPARING WORLD 
RESPONDING TO THE TOAST OF “ nIs MAJESTY'S MINISTERS.”" POLITICS TO GOG AND MAGOG DURING HIS SPEECH AT THE GUILDHALL BANQUET 
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N the whole, ‘Where No Vultures Fly”’ is an 
even better Africa film than “ King Solomon's 
Mines,"’ for these among other reasons: (1) it is less 
cluttered up with human beings ; and (2) the animals 
act better—better, not only than the human beings, 
but also than the animals in the earlier film. They 
give what you might call a more controlled perform- 
ance—detectable even in the charge of an angry 
rhinoceros. This may, of course, be because they 
are all of them animals in a Game Reserve, and have 
therefore developed at least a nodding acquaintance 





WHOLLY MADE IN THE HUGE NATIONAL PARK IN THE KENYA COUNTRY": “WHERE NO VULTURES 

(A MICHAEL BALCON PRODUCTION), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH BOB (ANTHONY 

CENTRE) COMES ACROSS TWO WHITE PROFESSIONAL HUNTERS BESIDE THE BODY OF AN ELEPHANT 
AND IMMEDIATELY SUSPECTS THEM OF HAVING KILLED IT. 

The film chosen for this year’s Royal performance, “ Where No Vultures Fly,” is discussed by Mr. Alan 

Dent on this page. The Queen and Princess ee, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 


nay” 
STEEL ; 


and the Duchess of Kent, attended the Royal fi 
on November 5. 


with men, and especially with camera-men. (I must 
try to be more serious about “‘ Where No Vultures 
Fly " later down the page !) 

But meanwhile let me report a truly remarkable 
observation which I overheard as I came away from 
the Press showing of this film. It should perhaps be 
explained that the Press is not invited to the “ gala 
premiére "' of the annual Royal Film Show. One 
has to be a film-star, or a millionaire, or preferably 
both together, to be able to secure a seat for that 
dazzling function. No—on the morning, or the 
afternoon, of the great night there is a Press 
showing attended by the critics (‘‘that fine 
upstanding body of men, like the Metropolitan 
Police,” as the Great Max once called us), and 
also by a large concourse of people whom nobody 
knows. The nature of this mysterious crowd of 
free-pass securers differs subtly with the character 
of the film to be shown. In the present instance 
I discerned a good many prototypes of Mrs. Jellyby 
(you must remember the good lady in “ Bleak 
House" who utterly neglected her large family 
because her mind was intent on improving 
the condition of the natives of the left bank 
of the Niger) accompanied always by a Mr. Jellyby 
so “merged” in the excellent qualities of his 
wife as to be practically invisible. 

Well, then, as we emerged that afternoon 
into Darkest England—for nothing in the whole 
of Africa can possibly be darker than London 
on a hopelessly wet November afternoon—I dis- 
tinctly overheard one Mrs. Jellyby remarking to 
her spouse: ‘ But then, I suppose, those vultures 
are God's creatures also!" 

This thought had been in my own mind for 
the greater part of the film. But it is a thought 
which the bravest writer must hesitate to express 
in a world that is hopelessly sentimental about 
animals. So let me merely report overhearing 
it and pass on to the consideration of nobler 
birds and beasts. 

The film has been wholly made in the huge 
National Park in the Kenya country; it has 
been made in choice Technicolor; and it has 
been skilfully and conscientiously made by Harry 
Watt (who gave us that capital film “ The 
Overlanders "’). It tells a tale—good, so far as 
it goes—of a brave young man (Anthony Steel), 


who threw up his job of game-shooting in order 


m performance at the Odeon 
Among the film players who were presented to her Majesty were Dinah Sheridan, 
Anthony Steel and Harold Warrender, who appeared in the film. 


“MADE IN CHOICE TECHNICOLOR 
MADE BY HARRY WATT: “ WHERE NO VULTURES FLY,"" A SCENE SHOWING 


ANTHONY STEEL 


THE 


einen 


EX AFRICA SEMPER ALIQUID ... 








By ALAN DENT. 


to create a national park—a thousand square 
miles of it—for the preservation of African wild life. 
(With an almost superhuman self-control I refrain here 
from adding the words “ vultures excepted "’!) The 
story is based on the real-life effort and ul:imate 
success of Col. Mervyn Cowie in bringing about the 
same result. The consequence is that all the friends we 
have in Kenya can now, show us or send us snapshots 
of themselves stroking lionesses and all but riding 
rhinoceros pickaback. I 
have yet to see one with 
a baby-vulture on his or 
her shoulder. But let 
that pass ! 

The young man meets 
with all kinds of oppo- 
sition in his venture. He 
is encouraged by his 
little son (William 
Simons), who, as any 
boy would, thinks it 
all a tremendous thrill. 
He is a little discouraged 
at the outset by his wife 
(Dinah Sheridan), who 
obviously has too much 


Theatre, Leicester Square, 


of the vicarage-lawn in 
her upbringing to take 
easily right away to the 
wild life of an animal- 
tamer. He is even 
more discouraged by the 
disloyalty of his native 
boys, or Askaris, by (the 
opposition of officialdom, 
and finally—when he has 
overcome this opposition 


ORLANDO MARTINS) LOOK OW, 





—by the marauding of a kraal-full of Masai warriors 
who refuse to play his National Park game, and by 
the machinations of a smooth photographer (Harold 
Warrender) who is in league with this tribe and 
who is secretly a smuggler in ivory. 

The point and purport of this film? What there 
is of such has been best expressed by the most pungent 
and clear-sighted of my colleagues of the Press: 
“The film has a vague message to the effect that 
African natives have a lot of good in them (one of 
them saves the hero’s life) and that Africa has a 
future. Otherwise it is on boy’s adventure level.’ 
That seems to me a just and fair statement. But 
what a treat it is, in any case, to find oneself moving 
happily on “ boy’s adventure level’’ for a space, to 
be sent right back to the days when only two books 
could possibly be considered even more beautiful 
and exciting than ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,”’ and 
those two were called “ Allan Quatermain’’ and 
“‘ Nada the Lily"! 

For the rest, I, for one, am perfectly happy to 
recommend this film to the small boy that lurks in 
almost everybody, and to praise it in the imperative 
mood as advertisers used to praise circuses. See the 
gallant hero all but mauled by a leopard. See the 
little boy petting a lion’s cub and all but tackled by 
its irascible mother. See the heart-stirring views 
of distant Kilimanjaro—at once serene and savage, 



























“*] AM PERFECTLY HAPPY TO RECOMMEND THIS FILM TO THE 
SMALL BOY THAT LURKS IN ALMOST EVERYBODY": “ WHERE NO 
VULTURES FLY,” A SCENE SHOWING THE PAYTON FAMILY AND 
GWIL DAVIES, THE ANIMAL BUYER, WHO HAVE NO APPETITE FOR 
FOOD, WAITING FOR PHE VET.'S REPORT ON THE SUSPECTED 
RINDERPEST. (L. TO RB.) MARY PAYTON (DINAH SHERIDAN), BOB 
PAYTON (ANTHONY STEEL), GWIL DAVIES (MEREDITH EDWARDS), 
AND TIM PAYTON (WILLIAM SIMONS). 


snow-capped, magical, mystical, out of this world. 
See giraffe that invented slow-motion long 
before film-makers had thought of it. See the 
hero's new squad of Askaris—recruited from 
a gaol in which they had been serving a 
term for “ minor tribal stuff "’—and behaving | for 
all the world like a coal-black Crazy Gang. 
See the leader of this gang (Orlando Martins) 
giving orders in the English Army style, since 
he had obviously once been a sergeant at 
Catterick. See our hero going to reprove the 
Masai leader and being offered—against a 
background of frenzied tribal dancing—a cup 
of tea out of choice Derbyshire ware laid out 
on a lace table-cloth as neatly as if we were 
in a well-to-do Surrey drawing-room. “ One 
lump or two?" says the Masai leader; and 
the hero (the sulky-charming Mr. Steel at his 
most ingratiating) mutters something about his 
damned sugar and damned impudence! (This 
for me is the film's best, because most ironic, 
moment.) See warthogs, and okapi, and 
buffaloes galore. See vultures—no, don't see 
vultures, 

It is, in short, the sort of film which will 
cease to give delight to the best of us—that 
is, to the boy in the best of us—only when (as 


AND SKILFULLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY . 
sce the poet of the ‘Sos inimitably said) the 


CENTRE) CROSS- EXAMINING SCARFACE (JAFETH ANANDA) ABOUT 
TVORY POACHING WHILE GWIL (MEREDITH EDWARDS) AND mu Kwonow! 


Rudyards cease from kipling and the Haggards 
ride no more. 
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DISASTERS AT SEA; AN ATOMIC EXPLOSION, 
AND PARLIAMENT’S GIFT TO AUSTRALIA. 


PULLING AWAY FROM THE SINKING MAIPU AFTER THE COLLISION WITH THE U.S, TROOPSHIP 


GENERAL M. L. HERSEY: LIFEBOATS WITH RESCUED PASSENGERS AND CREW. 


THREE MINUTES AFTER IT HAD EXPLODED IN THE AIR OVER THE NEVADA DESERT: THE FIFTH 


ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION IN THE CURRENT SERIES. 


On November 5 another atomic bomb was exploded over the Nevada Desert—the fifth in the current 

series, and apparently the most powerful of them. Again it was dropped by a Superfortress. The flash 

and ball of fire lasted for five seconds, longer than that of any other, and the column of flame shot up 

several thousand feet to the white mushrooming cloud at its top. The concussion of the explosion was 
felt as far as Glendale, California, about 300 miles away. 


THE CHILD (RIGHT) IS TIED 


ABOARD THE TROOPSHIP. 
IN THE SEAMAN’'S TEETH. 


RESCUED MA/PU PASSENGERS GOING 
TO THE SEAMAN’S BACK BY A CLOTH, WHICH IS GRIPPED 
On November 4, the 11,515-ton Argentine motor-vessel Maipu collided with the U.S 

General M. L. Hersey (10,034 tons) in thick fog near the estuary of the River Weser, off the German 
coast. The Maipu soon began to sink, and the order was given to abandon ship. The eighty 
passengers, bound for Hamburg, and the crew of 155 were all rescued. Lifeboats were put out from 
the General M. L. Hersey, which was badly damaged but reached Bremerhaveh under her own steam. 


LOOKING AT THE TREASURE-HUNT SHIP WHICH ENDED AS A WRECK: SCHOOLBOYS IN ON ITS WAY TO AUSTRALIA AS A TOKEN OF THE GOODWILL OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND 
CHRISTCHURCH BAY, HAMPSHIRE, VIEWING THE ABANDONED SCHOONER LAMORNA. PEOPLE : A GILDED MACE SEEN WITH TWO MEMBERS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION. 
The schooner Lamorna, which was on its way to the South China Sea in search of Captain Kidd's buried A Parliamentary delegation was due to leave London on November 12 for Australia and New Zealand 
treasure. was abandoned in the gale on November 4, near the Isle of Wight, and was driven ashore in to present gifts from the British Parliament to the Parliaments of Australia and New Zealand. Our 
Christchurch Bay, about five miles east of Bournemouth. The crew were landed at Yarmouth, Isle of photograph shows two members of the delegation, Mr. Richard Law (left) and Mr. David Grenfell, 
Wight, after being rescued by the Yarmouth lifeboat. inspecting the mace, which they will present to the Australians. 
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< NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


OME literary moments are improper for severe judgments. And ‘‘ World 

So Wide,’’ by Sinclair Lewis (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.), is a literary moment— 

not just another story, but the last appearance of a great figure. It would be 

wrong and crass to treat it with austerity. And as it happens, there is no 

temptation. I don’t think anyone could praise this novel very highly, on its 
strict merits ; but still, I shall be much surprised if anyone can help liking it. 

The hero is a denizen of Main Street, with immortal longings. Or, to be more 
precise, he is an architect, a citizen of Newlife, Colorado, named Hayden Chart. 
He has surrendered half his life to Main Street matiness, and ‘‘ medium-priced 
housing,’’ and an intolerable little helpmeet. But when a car smash gets her off 
his neck it starts an upsurge of forgotten hopes. In youth he longed for culture 
and adventure, and aspired to see everything. Now, 
for the first time, he is free. The world is all before 
him, where to choose. And he is not too old... 
By irresistible propulsion, he takes off for Europe. 

One can't exactly say that is the whole story. When 
he has found a perch in Florence, at the Tre Corone, 
and addressed himself to culture, some things do happen. 
. Under his roof there is a lovely Doctoress from 
Winnemac, a learned icicle. Hayden admires her 
dedicated air, resents her snubbing, pities her congeal- 
ment—and finally sets out to melt her. Next thing he 
knows, they are engaged. And she has melted with a 
vengeance. When Professor Lundsgard crops up, 
bouncing with vision and humility, proclaiming the 
doctrines of Leadership and grand designs for 
publicising the Renaissance in a big way, the stern 
Olivia is not disgusted, she is all over him. Hayden 
begins to feel he should have left her im statu quo. Now 
he is helplessly committed to her—or he would be 
helpless, but for the irruption of a small tornado from 
his home town. 

But these goings-on, however breezy and agreeable, 
are neither here nor there. They might be called a 
storyteller’s framework for a nice chat. Sinclair Lewis 
had a liking for Italy, and some ideas on the American 
abroad ; he scrambled them into a kind of narrative, 
and dished them up as a novel. Not with great care ; 
the characters are always lapsing into little speeches. 
here is a lot of surface Italy to very little Main Street. 
Hayden is a good chap, a sensible, reflecting man, but 
he is far too conscious and sophisticated to restore the 
balance. We should prefer an innocent abroad, a 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 






T is fatal to become bored at chess. I recail with 
ease two occasions from my tournament career 
when boredom cost me a game. 


At Heidelberg in 1949 the Belgian O’Kelly had 


pottered about in a completely blocked position 
against me for hours, refusing the obvious draw : 
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FIVE FINE BOOKS. 


A MIXED bag this week of five books, each one admirable in its way. Perhaps 
the most interesting, because the most unusual, is ‘‘ The White Continent,’’ 
by Thomas R. Henry (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 16s.). This is the story of 
Antarctica, a continent of which the land-mass is about the size of the United 
States and Australia combined. It is an area which, on an average, is much 
colder than the “ top of the world '’"—the Arctic—where, in the Arctic summer, 
plants, flowers and insects abound. It is an area where the natural tendency of 
all living beings—men, penguins, seals and skuas—is to move in left-handed circles, 
just as in the North Polar regions the same instinct turns them perpetually to 
the right. It is a region where there is ‘ the complete antithesis of darkness— 
absolute whiteness ’’ due to the white clouds with which at certain times of the 
year the sky is covered day after day. Yet, while its 
absolute whiteness is so intense that a man a yard 
away may be veiled from his companion, there is in 
it an enormous amount of ultra-violet which comes 
from all directions, so that on a white day the ex 
bottom of the chin or the palms of the hands (if the 
weather is mild enough for gloves not to be used) can 
be severely sunburnt. As Mr. Henry points out, the 
processes of rot, rust, fermentation, mould and disease are 
almost altogether absent. ‘‘ Antarctica knows no dying.” 
This is literally true, because beyond the mountain 
rim, nothing dies of its own physiological processes. 
Here is the reality of all the dreams of man of perpetual 
youth, but a mockery for man, because the price for 
not growing old is unliving. ‘It is ageing in death 
rather than ageing in life, which is suspended.” The 
Antarctic continent has been in a state of suspended 
animation for a hundred million years. othing 
changes. Food left by previous opal expeditions has 
been found in perfect condition ; the newly-sawn planks 
of huts built many years before as new as when the 
saw cut them; nails completely unrusted. So much 
so that Mr. Henry believes that should the ice-cap be 
suddenly disintegrated—the dropping of ‘‘ a few thousand 
plutonium bombs ”’ might render it once more habitable— 
“the one-celled spores of the vegetation of a hundred 
million years ago might germinate, and forests of tree- 
ferns and club mosses fill the glacial valleys.” In this 
absorbing book Mr. Henry deals not only with the early 
great exploratory expeditions but gives a fascinating 
account of the fauna of this lost region. Antarctica 
has some of the most ferocious living beings, in 


Simon Pure—and for one moment the desire is met. 
We are allowed a fleeting vision of the Windelbanks on 
their foreign ‘‘ tower."” That is the real stuff; it is 
the writer's all-too-short but worthy farewell. 

‘The Swan,’’ by Marguerite Steen (Rupert Hart- 
Davis ; 12s. 6d.), has nothing loose or desultory in its 
make-up. It is a real story, perfectly organised and 
finished, in a perfect setting. The time is 1820-o0dd ; 
the scene, a small country house. Hariot has endured 
her wifehood in The Plash, and she is now a widow, 
free to please her own taste and bring up the beloved 
Pelham in her own way. Pelham is not her child, 
only a bastard of her husband's ; and she despised her 
coarse, promiscuous and brutal husband ineffably. 
Yet she is wrapped up in the boy. In Pelham's absence 













I played 1....Kt-R2? allowing 2. B-KRs5! 
B-Br. Not 2....PxB; 3. P-Kt6 and a pawn 
queens. 3. BxP!PxB; 4. B-Kt4! BxB; 5. P-R7. 
Finis! It gave me extra pleasure to defeat O’ Kelly 
at Oldenburg three weeks later ! 

The moves tell their own tale in the next 
example, from the tournament at Budapest in 1948 : 


WOOD (Brack). 





the form of killer whales and sea-leopards, and some of 
the most harmless—in the seals and the Emperor 
penguins. The suggestion that Antarctica might be 
turned into the world’s greatest natural refrigeration 
plant for the storage of all world food surpluses is only one 
of the many interesting aspects of this interesting book. 

From the frozen savagery of the bottom of the 
world, it is pleasant to return to our own tamed Thames 
with “ Sweete Themmes,’’ by John Irwin and Jocelyn 
Herbert (Parrish; 17s. 6d.). This wholly delightful 
anthology carries us from Czsar’s Gallic wars and 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to one of Mr. John 
Betjeman’s more light-hearted verses. As the name 
implies, the book takes its title from the lovely line 
in Edmund Spenser’s “‘ Prothalamion ’’ — “‘ Sweete 
Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song.” As the 


she could wish to live alone, but for a beautiful and still 
young woman it would not be proper. So she has just 
secured the company of an old friend. Julia is city-bred, 
a febrile, artificial dryad, poor as a church mouse. She 
is sly, sensitive, corrupt—but really fond of Hariot, 
and tirelessly serviceable. 

Then Pelham returns home in shocking circumstances. 
He has been expelled from Eton. He has barely escaped 
the gallows. And what to Hariot is worst, he has been 
taken out of her control. Henceforth his guardian 
will be her brother Miles, a gross, unfeeling brute, worse 
than his father. And Miles intends to pack him off 
to sea at the next outbreak. 

So there must never be an outbreak ; if there is, it 
must be kept quiet. Hariot is resolved on that. Julia 
is half-resolved to marry Miles if she can get him— 
swinish and hateful though he is. Miles is intent on 
getting Julia without terms, but if he can’t, is half- 
resolved to give way. While Pelham, loafing and 
resentful under female rule, is also captivated by the 
dryad and convulsed with jealousy. 

But Julia loves him back. She worships his divinity 
of youth, his pride and power. She sees him as a 
white swan—and she can see that Hariot will ruin him. 
And so at last she takes sides between good and evil, 
and destroys herself for his sake. It is all beautifully 
done, perhaps too beautifully. 

“* Cuckoo in the Dell,’’ by Noel Langley and Hazel 
Pynegar (Arthur Barker ; 9s. 6d.), might be described 
as an extravaganza on the Norman Conquest. Young 
William is a Norman knight of the best type, loyal, 
upright and idealistic. So when the spoils are to be 
shared, he has the longest wait and comes off worst. 
The lands of Waltheof, in Sussex, are a Court joke. 
Nobody else would look at them, ‘he finds ; the soil is 
waste, the manor is a seat of hags.... But to the 
conscientious William, that is no deterrent. He is 
not on the make. He has a guiding, civilising duty, 
and it shall be done. 

If there were only men to deal with, he might get 
somewhere ; the men, though moss-grown, are quite amiable. But he is up against 
a monstrous iment of womeri—matrons in grim array, and devious, distracting 
girls. All this is wildly funny at its best ; though I am not convinced that Occupa- 
tion is a funny subject. At other moments it is subtle. Then it left me behind. 

“ The Widows of Broome,’’ by A. W. Upfield (Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.), has an 
Australian setting, a balf-caste Sherlock anual Napoleon Bonaparte, and something 
like a homicidal maniac. This killer, who infests the little peari-fishing town of 
Broome, is given to the strangulation of attractive widows in a routine manner, 
without regard to character or morals. When two such bodies have been found, 
there is a public outcry, and the half-caste genius turns up incognito. 

The setting, with its blend of races and its pearl-shell industry, is pleasingly 
new. Inspector Bonaparte, though intellectually pretentious, is not dislikeable. 
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his last one queens. 
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The motive proves to be less neat and congruous than one could wish, but there 
is plenty of excitement on the way along. 


K. JouN. 







SZILY (Wuirte). 


41....P-Kgch ; 42. K-K3, B-K2; 43. K-B4, 
4 B-K2; 45. P-R4, BxP; 
46. R-KR2, B-Ktgch ; 47. K-B2, K-Bg ; 48. K-Ktz, 
KxP; 49. R-QB2, K-Kts; 50. R-B6, K-Ktg ; 
51. R-K6, P-K6; 52. KxP, K-Bs5; 53. R-Q6, 
K-B4 ; 54. R-Q7, K-Bs ; 55. R-Qt, K-B6 ; 56. R-Qs, 
K-Bs!; 57. R-Q7, K-B6 ; 58. R-Q:. 

The game has lasted seven-and-a-half hours so 
far. 58....K-Bs5 would draw. But, bored to death, 
I played 58... . K-B7 ? and after 59. R-Qs5, K-B6 ; 
60. RB, resigned. White gets both my pawns and 


If you can’t beat your opponent any other way, 
bore him into a blunder. Boredom is a recognised 


weapon in the master’s armoury ! 
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name of one of the two anthologists also implies (for 
Miss Herbert is the daughter of that greatest of all 
living lovers of the Thames, Sir Alan Herbert), the 
excerpts have been collected with affectionate zeal. 
Perhaps if one were to make a criticism it would be 
at the inclusion of only one Kipling extract, and thus 
the omission of the ignobly-nobly drunken “ Bruggle- 
smith ’ and his superb exhibition of watermanship on 
the occasion when he dined with his friend M’Phee 
and apostrophised the sleeping water-craft with a 
version of “Sweet Thames, run softly’’ which was 
most un-Spenserian. I must not, before I complete my 
praise of this already much and justly praised book, 
omit to mention the excellent foreword by Mr. W. J. 
Brown, who but for the vagaries of the electorate 
should now be representing a Thames-side constituency. 

Now to return to rougher themes and two of the 
“ fightingest '’ sailors of our time. “ The Life and 
Letters of David Beatty,’’ by Rear-Admiral W. S. 
Chalmers (Hodder and Stoughton ; 25s.), and “ Roger 
Keyes,’’ by Cecil Aspinall-Oglander (Hogarth Press ; 25s.), 
should be read together. For Keyes and Beatty had 
so much in common, both in their careers, their tem- 
peraments and in their defects, which in each case 
were the defects of their qualities. Both were remarkable 
as sailors who fought on land, Beatty in the Nile cam- 
paign which culminated at Omdurman, and in the 
relief of the Pekin Legations, Keyes in that same latter 
campaign and in the immortal assault on the Mole at 
Zeebrugge. With both it was hardly possible to keep 
them out of a fight. Beatty's courage was the kind 
which inspires all around a leader. So, too, was Keyes’ 
coolness at Zeebrugge, which can only be matched by 
Beatty's famous remark at Jutland to Lord Chatfield, 
after the Indefatigable and the Queen Mary had blown 
up, and his own flagship, the Lion, had narrowly escaped 
the same fate : ‘‘ There seems to be something wrong with 
our bloody ships to-day, Chatfield !"’ Both remained 
fighters all their lives, continuing the battle in 
civilian or other appointments, Beatty as First Sea Lord and in retirement, Roger 
Keyes as the desperately eager Director of Combined Operations and the gallant 
defender of King Leopold of the Belgians. It was inevitable that they should 
have been close friends, and nothing is more charming than Lady Beatty’s letter 
to Roger Keyes after the Zeebrugge operation. Incidentally, Lady Beatty 
constituted the only real difference in the careers of the two men, for whereas 
Keyes’ married life was wholly happy, the tragedy of Lady Beatty's querulous 
illness for ten years rendered Beatty's life a hell, without, however, either 
affecting his love for her or causing him to reveal his tragedy to other than 
his intimates. 

As for “ The Dam Busters,’’ by Paul Brickhill (Evans; 15s.). No more need 
be said of this story of 617 Squadron, which busted the Moehne and Eder Dams, 
than that it is a worthy and gallant theme for the author of “ The Great 
Escape.” E. D. O’Brien. 
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BRAVURA AND TRANQUILLITY IN ART. 


BESIDE TWO BUNCHES OF GRAPES 
(1S$ by 15 ins.) 


‘VASE OF FLOWERS ON A STONE LEDGE, 
BY HANS BOLLONGIER (cc. 1600-1642). SIGNED AND DATED 1627. 


Tan = 
>.< 


PYNACKER (1622-1673), ON 
(154 by 19% ins.) 


FIGURES "’; BY A. 
OF SPINK AND SON, 


‘ EXTENSIVE LANDSCAPE WITH 
VIEW AT THE GALLERIES 


no 
eer 


BY JOHN FERNELEY, 
““MELTON MOWBRAY 1836."" 


“SKETCH FOR THE EARL OF LICHFIELD ON HIS CHARGER "’ ; 
SENIOR (1781-1860). SIGNED, DATED AND INSCRIBED 


An “Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 1575-1875,"" which includes works of a number of well- 
contrasted schools and widely differing periods, opened at the Galleries of Messrs. Spink and 
Son, in King Street, St. James's, on Wednesday, November 7, and is to continue until 
the end of the month. The paintings we reproduce on the left of this page give an idea of 
the wide field which is covered by the exhibits. Hans Bollongier, who flourished in the 
middie of the seventeenth century, entered the Painters’ Guild at Haarlem in 1623. Adam 
Pynacker (or Pijnacker) was born in Holland and studied for three years in Rome. On his 
return to Holland he enjoyed great success, and decorated the rooms of many important 
houses with landscape subjects. John Ferneley, one of the best-known of the English sporting 
artists, exhibited hunting pictures at the Royal Academy from 1818 until his death in 1860 
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DAILY LIFE AND THE THEATRE IN ART. 





(1852-1931), AN EXAMPLE 
(238 dy 29 ins.) 


““DANSEUSE SUR SCENE’’; BY JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN 
OF THE ARTIST’S BRILLIANT STUDIES OF THEATRICAL SUBJECTS. 


“es 


A, . 


BOGE A 


“LA LECTURE DANS LE PARC’’; BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926), ON VIEW AT THE 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART GALLERIES. SIGNED. PAINTED ¢. 1875. (20% by 258 ins.) 





BY THEODORE GERICAULT (1791-1824), A PAINTING SHOWING 
(12) by 11 ins.) 


HEAD OF A MAN"’; 
HOW GREATLY THE ARTIST WAS INFLUENCED BY RUBENS. 


The Marlborough Fine Arts’ sixth exhibition in their series, “French Masters of the 19th and 
20th Centuries,” opened at their Old Bond Street Galleries on November 7 and will continue 
until December 24. The works on view include examples of numerous great masters, such 
as Corot, leading figure of the Barbizon school, Boudin, Gustave Courbet, Monet, and many 
others. The fine head by Theodore Géricault which we reproduce clearly shows how greatly he 
was influenced by Rubens. During his youth he spent'a yery considerable time studying the old 
masters in the Louvre. The portrait group by Monet. “la Lecture dans le Parc,” is a particu- 
larly beautiful example of the work of the painter whose “ /mpression—Soleil Couchant,”’ exhibited 
in 1874, earned the name “ Impressionist’’ for the great French school to which he belonged. 
The exhibition also includes a self-portrait by Degas and bronzes by that artist. 
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If you are the kind of person who needs 
only the slenderest excuse to buy 
something good-looking and as 
efficient as it looks, don’t come too 
near the Olivetti Scribe or you 
will be carried away. If, on the 
other hand, you have any 
amount of writing to do, 
business-wise or otherwise, 
then this is the typewriter 

It has all the 





for you. 
refinements of an office typewriter yet, complete 
with case, it weighs a mere 10 lb.! Behind the Olivetti 
Scribe is a world-wide reputation and service, plus the Olivetti 
flair for fine design and workmanship. Price, complete with case, 
£29 .10s. 0d. Call and see it at the Olivetti showroom in Berkeley Square, 
or write for illustrated leaflet and names of authorised dealers 





Among the ‘full-size’ features of 
the Olivetti Scribe are: 
*% KEY-SET TABULATOR 
*% PERSONAL TOUCH’ TUNING 
*% SEGMENT SHIFT 
*% ACCELERATING TYPE-BAR ACTION 
*% PLASTIC KEYS 


The Scribe—beautifully designed, slim and compact. 
The Scribe gives you a choice of 3 different type-faces: 


| 
| 
Pica Elite Bodoni | 

















For over 130 years 
the same family bas 
jealously guarded 
the tradition that 
ensures the 

excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch 











Careful spending suggests 


DRIWAY 


WEATHERCOATS 


anual nd 
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| The little more invested in a better 
quality article invariably produces a 
higher dividend of service and satis- 
faction. You will certainly find this to 
be true of Driway Weathercoats, 
which bear the unmistakable signs of 
true tailoring craftsmanship. 


AAs \wenes 


“perhaps the finest made” 


18/3 per }-bottle. 


35/- per bottle. 


LONDON 


sigma ETEREESTE Serite 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD. 
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SALES & EXPORT 10 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. GRO 6161 


TYPEWRITERS: Standard - Electric - Portable 


PRINTING CALCULATORS : ADDING/LISTING MACHINES 












Driway weathercoats and sportswear are stocked by 
leading stores and outfitters throughout the country. 
* 
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INVALID CARRIAGES 


PETROL, ELECTRIC and 
HAND-PROPELLED 


TRICYCLES 


¥. 
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TRILOX 


DURSLEY ROAD, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 
Catalogue Post Free. 
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; FERNET-BRANCA 


Once you have acquired the taste of these 
world famous Bitters gone will be the 
fear that you cannot indulge. A liquor 
glass in water or coffee. A few drops 
give charm te « cocktail. 
WALTER SYMONS 4 CO. LTD., LONDON, E.C.5. 
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; its only a smoke one... 


FARNBOROUGH 
S.B.A.C. DISPLAY 
I9C1 


The A. W. Meteor N.F.11 
The Avro Ashton 

The Avro Shackleton 

The Avro 707 

The Boulton Paul Delta P.111 
The English Electric Canberra 
The Fairey Firefly 

The Gloster Meteor 

The Hawker P.1052 

The Hawker P.1067 

The Hawker P.1072 

The Short S.A.4 

The Vickers Supermarine Attacker 
The Vickers Supermarine 508 
The Vickers Supermarine 535 
The Vickers Valiant 

The Vickers Viscount 


all powered by 
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ROLLSROYCE 


Ew Gtwes 


SS ocrecttty 


Grand Marnier 


SEASON 









SOLE DISTRIBUTORS Lt” ROSE & CO LTO., ST. ALBANS, 


Dy wears with a festive turn of mind will tell 
you that Christmas and Grand Marnier are 
closely related. This is why the keenest bon 
viveurs are celebrating Christmas earlier 
every year. Made exclusively with Cognac 
brandy, Grand Marnier has a_ mellow 
smoothness that comes of long maturing. 
At this moment thousands are looking 
forward with sober confidence to receiv- 
ing a bottle of France’s finest liqueur 

this Christmas. Some of them are no 

doubt friends of yours; one of them 

may well be you. Why not present 

yoursell with a bottle of Grand 


Marnier now—to be absolutely sure? 
FRAWCES FIWEST LIGHEUR 


HERTS : 
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smoke two... 
: and you’re 
we 
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for life 
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. .. that the new Sobranie Straight Cut 
Virginia will make you a confirmed 
smoker for life. There'll be no turning 
back—its smooth smoking, its inimitable 
flavour will captivate you. 
4 |- for 20 Here is Sobranie’s age-old 
tradition happily wedded to the 
Virginia vogue of today. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED, SOBRANIE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Greek bronze figure of a drunken Heracles 
3rd Cem. B.C. 4” long. 


Qe OF¢,. < 
DEALERS IN CHINESE ART, SILVER & JEWELLERY, 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES & DRAWINGS, 
COINS, MEDALS & DECORATIONS. 





5s, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.:. 
Tel: Whitehall 5275 * Cables: Spink, London. 
IN CANADA 


Spink & Son (Canada) Lid., 
103, Bloor Street West, Toronto. 
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STOVE 


The family circle would not be complete with- 
out the Courtier Stove, spreading its warmth 
throughout the room. 

The Courtier provides a warm welcome for the 
home-comers, at whatever hour, and in the 
morning a cosy room greets those who rise 
early—and late. 

Fuel bills are a family concern, and the Courtier 
Stove, by its efficiency, helps to keep them low. 
Write for free illustrated brochure No. 150/14 
(i { r 


MITCHELL RUSSELL & CO. LTD. * BONNYBRIDGE + SCOTLAND. 
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Rings—from a Distinguished Collection 
The examples shown here are but a few from the very 
distinguished collection of fine rings to be seen at our 
Bond Street Showrooms. May we invite you to call and 
inspect these and other exquisite jewels at your leisure? 


An illustrated catalogue of rings is available on request. ; 


Hunt & Roskell Ltd 
J. W. Benson Lid cs 


25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
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salt REGAL FRUIT DROPS S 
© S$ > ' 
S 
BARKER & DOBSON, LTD., LIVERPOOL \ | S 
“D) FOUNDED 1834 %6 
14 ct. Gold nib. Iridium tipped : 
wide choice for your handwriting. 
© Model No. 44 


Oceans of ink. Maximum take-up 


ensured at one filling. 


Easy twist-fill. Nothing to take 
off. One twist and the ink’s in. 


Inkproof seal. Self-sealing cap 
prevents leaks or drying out. 








including tax 




















7 IO New Bond Street, London, W.1. 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2. rss == 











Opera Omnia Limited 
44 Kennington Lane, S.E.11 


Sweet William! 


Bill is a dear, but he never knows what to 
give me for Christmas! I’ve been dropping 
heavy hints about Ebe Bath Powders . . . how 
they soften and delicately perfume the 
bathwater, how the perfume clings to one 
throughout the whole evening, how 
they’re made up in gift packs of 
four specially for Christ- 
mas. Oh! I do hope 
he’ll remember . . . 


ce 


BATH POWDERS 


Gift Packs 4/11 & 6/11 
Other EBE ‘ bathtime luxuries’ suitable 
as Christmas gifts :-— 

EBE Bath Flowers: Posies 4/11 Silver Boxes 8/2 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH'’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
me 
J S — / cS 
ohn Cotton AS 
It has made a habit of satisfying . . . this tried and trusted John — 
Cotton. Each pipeful, each cigarette burns cool and sweet, fragrant <>) 
to the end with never a trace of artificial flavouring to mar its 
perfection. For 180 years, others have smoked John Cotton and H . 
pronounced it good; why not put their judgment to the test? i : D BR V4 G i N 








John Cotton John Cotton 
Tobacco Nos. No. 1. 
1 and 2, 4/9 oz. Cigarettes 
No. 4, 4/5 oz. 3/11 
Empire 4/1} oz. for 20 
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CIGAR MERCHANTS TO H.M. THE KING 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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[DRY GIN 


70° PROOF 
roms 


‘i BOTTLE BEARS OUR signa 
“TRaoe maRK (#3) a Reo 
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Me Dur ess TUNE ra. 
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PRODUCED IN LONDON. ENGLAND »: 














WOLFSCHMIDT 


The ARISTOCRAT of LIQUEURS oe RENOWNED “& 100 YEARS THE GIN WHICH HAS SEEM AWARDED THE BLUE SEALED CERTIRCATE OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Maximum prices in U.K. 33/9 per bottle, } bottle 17/7, ¢ bottle 9/2, miniature 3/7 X 
~ 







AVAILABLE AT WINE MERCHANTS ANDO STORES 
Sole importers: |. R. Parkingron & Co. itd, New Bond Sc.. London, W.! 
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| ed , / i ‘Youve REACHED THE HEAD OF THE QUEUE 


4 / 
0 f/ WE HAVE NOW managed to step up production to meet both / 
5 // export and home requirements. Those of you who have waited : 






. 
ri so long and patiently for your “‘ H.M.V.” Car Radio can go along 
/ to your Accredited Smiths Radiomobile Dealer and ask him to / _ THE WORLD’S FINEST GOLF CART co 
Wo fit it now. You will then become the proud owner of the set that a 
ae 4 has revolutionised car radio. Because of its unique “Electrical- a 
\ Link” construction, “‘H.M.V.” Car Radio gives motorists the / _ *, 





») 
Over 150,000 Bag ae) 
Boys 2re in use all 
over the world 
showing golfers the S) 


same high-fidelity reception they get at home, or even better. 
See your Smiths Radiomobile dealer today. é 


easier way to play. 


‘“*HIS MASTER’S VOICE”’’ 


CAR RADIO 
EVERY GOLFER APPRECIATES 
INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION: The 
only golf cart which has each 


wheel independently sprung for 
easy running and less jolts. 








; FOR 
a Mies pi ADJUSTABLE HANDLE: Perfect 
am T | either pneumatic or air-cushioned 
| 
price with “A” type amplifier | 
™— is €20.15.0 (fitting and pur- | 3 
chase tax extra). | ; 
: ; MARKETED BY 
é — Plus 12/6 surcharge for i 
. —— “Soe UK. manffoturers and exporters: ae 
m A.C.CARS LTD. THAMES DITTON SURREY 
S. SMITH & SONS (RADIOMOBILE) LTD., 179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.! ; 


balance for any golfer, with hooked 
tip to give easy towing. Wide 25° 
_ This is Mode! 4200 
with push-button tuning for 
as preferred. 
RETRACTABLE WHEELS which fold 
screws lost, and in 6 seconds 
it is hd 4 = or car. 
£7.10. 0. 
increased 
and {1. 17. 6 P.T. 
(| FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


track. Dunlop 12” x 1}" tyres, 
5S pre-selected stations. The 
round their golf bag, no bolts or 
Obtainable from all 
to you 





L’ART DE BIEN VIVRE 





“....do not let 
this sacred work 
languish and die” 





Appealing for this Hospital in 

“The Times” of November, 1901, 

Florence Nightingale, after her 

retirement, wrote “I ask and 

pray my friends... not to let this 

sacred work languish and die 

: ih for want of a little more money.” 
|) Please give to our Appeal 

; The cause is magnificent—beds 

for educated women of limited 

means who cherish privacy. 

Additional subscriptions and 

donations of £10,000 per annum 

are urgently needed, for this 

Hospital is neither controlled 

nor supported by the State. 

Please send a gift . . . 


THE HOUSE OF | 


| ~ Tl 

e Long before the path brings you within view of a Cyprus orange iT will do not let 
i orchard, you'll hear the beat of an engine——pumping water from : i “this sacred work die 
deep in the rock to irrigate the thirsty grove. That engine is the a. Big 5 “ey — 
f ; more money. 
f grower s greatest asset; its breakdown, his greatest risk. ti 


FOR FRENCH LIQUEURS : . a en that risk with a rae Company. : i Florence 
ritish insurance i Ni ingale 
MADE FROM FRESH FRUIT CmmpPames | Nighting 


LACED WITH FINE BRANDY | back World Enterprise | prt hedysiet ai ie 


PADdington 6412 
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Jarvig Haltidey & Co. Led.62 Pall Mall, S.W.1. | | 
3 ssued by the British Insuronce Association 
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For shoes that fit—as distinct from shoes which are 








merely your size—ask for Church’s. They’re made 


on a number of lasts, each with its own series of fittings O vercoa ts 


designed for almost every known shape of foot. 


————— OS ee, 


We have an excellent stock of ready- 


This one is ‘ Chetwynd,’ on last ‘ 73,’ in brown calf 111/6, : ; a 
to-wear overcoats in a wide range of age ar 
black calf 107/6, and brown reversed calf 105/-. styles, materials and patterns. | i igh \ 
Churel’s MOSS BROS 
famous English shoes OF covenr Garoen ~~” 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


prices from 85/6 to 127/6 
From shops accredited as Church's Agents. Write for the address nearest to you ; Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 


CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 








When the Concert is over, and people 
Fr have finished sitting you can 


ie LEAVE THE ROOM 


fer 


with Pel Nesting Chairs 


clear of chairs in no time ne 


in one small neat stack 


The model shown is RP17 
(Upholstered). Thereare many 


different designs in strong, 

but light, tubular steel, rust- 

proofed and stove enamelled. CHAI RS 
Ask for illustrated leaflet. 





MADE BY © PEL LTD OLDBURY ~- BIRMINGHAM - A @ COMPANY 
London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 Distributors throughout the Country ; 


INVALID FURNITURE 


(On: 3 25-3 g- 
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GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.! a t iwoc 77301 PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES &' TOBACCO 


Phone Langher 7 
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See your Smiths Radiomobile dealer today. 
*‘SHIS MASTER’S VOICE”’’ 
CAR RADIO 






eth push-button tuning for 
5 pre-selected stations. The 
price with “A*’ type amplifier 
is €20.15.0 (fitting and pur- 


This is Model 4200 
chase tax extra). | 





MARKETED BY 





S. SMITH & SONS (RADIOMOBILE) LTD., 179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.! 





WART DE BIEN VIVRE 





THE HOUSE OF 


Dolfi 


FOR FRENCH LIQUEURS 


MADE FROM FRESH FRUIT 
LACED WITH FINE BRANDY 


Jarvia, Halliday & Co. Led. 62 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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// WE HAVE NOW managed to step up production to meet both 
export and home requirements. Those of you who have waited : 
so long and patiently for your ““H.M.V.” Car Radio can go along 
to your Accredited Smiths Radiomobile Dealer and ask him to / 
fit it now. You will then become the proud owner of the set that / 
has revolutionised car radio. Because of its unique “ Electrical- 
Link” construction, “‘H.M.V.” Car Radio gives motorists the 
same high-fidelity reception they get at home, or even better. 
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. S| peLsve ay balance for any golfer, with hooked 

tip to give easy towing. Wide 25” 

é ( track. Dunlop 12” x 1}" tyres, 
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4 r as preferred. 

{ RETRACTABLE WHEELS which fold 
round their golf bag, no bolts or 
screws to lost, and in 6 seconds 

it is ly for locker or car. 

) £7.10.0. 





Long before the path brings you within view of a Cyprus orange 
orchard, you’ |l hear the beat of an engine 
deep in the rock to irrigate the thirsty grove. That engine is the 
grower’s greatesi asset; its breakdown. his greatest vik. 


He places that risk with a British Insurance Company. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 
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EVERY GOLFER APPRECIATES 


INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION: The 
only golf cart which has each 










Plus 12/6 surcharge for increased 
nF and {1. 17. 6 P.T. 
Obtainable from ail ’ 


Sple UX. ma, iyfacturers and exporters : oe @em am 
A.C.CARS LTD. THAMES DITTON SURREY 
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|) FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
| fo you 





“...do not let 
this sacred work 
languish and die” 





Appealing for this Hospital in 
“The Times” of November, 1901, 
Florence Nightingale, after her 
retirement, wrote “I ask and 
pray my friends. . . not to let this 
sacred work languish and die 
for want of a little more money.” 


| Please give to our Appeal 


The cause is magnificent—beds 
for educated women of limited 
means who cherish privacy. 
Additional subscriptions and 
donations of £10,000 per annum 
are urgently needed, for this 
Hospital is neither controlled 
nor supported by the State. 
Please send a gift . .. 
remember us in your 
will . . . do not let 
“this sacred work die 
for want of a little 
more money.” 


pumping water from 


i Florence 
jightingale 


HOSPITAL 


if 19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
| PADdington 6412 
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For shoes that fit—as distinct from shoes which are 
merely your size—ask for Church’s. They’re made 
on a number of lasts, each with its own series of fittings 
designed for almost every known shape of foot. 
This one is ‘ Chetwynd,’ on last ‘ 73,’ in brown calf 1117/6, 


black calf 107/6, and brown reversed calf 105/-. 


Church's 


famous English shoes 
prices from 85/6 to 127/6 
From shops accredited as Church's Agents. Write for the address nearest to you 
DUKE NORTHAMPTON 


STREET, 


CHURCH & CO. LTD., 


LEAVE THE ROOM 


clear of chairs in no time Fe 


with Pel Nesting Chairs ke 
in one small neat stack fs 
The model shown is RP17 
(Upholstered). There aremany 
different designs in strong, 
but light, tubular steel, ruse- Pt [ CHAIRS 4 & ST 


proofed and stove enamelled. 
A @ COMPANY 


Ask for illustrated leaflet. 
Distributors throughout the Country 


Tew weds 


When the Concert is over, and people 
Fr have finished sitting you can 


MADE BY © PEL LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 
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INVALIO FURNITURE 


GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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We have an excellent stock of ready- 
to-wear overcoats in a wide range of 


styles, materials and patterns. i ; 
OF covenT Garoen **™ 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES &' TOBACCO 





828 


Give a 


in use. 


GENUINE 


CIN? 


Italian (Red or White) Sweet 16/6. 
Renowned for its outstanding quality since 1816 


MERCHANTS AND OFFI 


FROM ALL GOOD WINE 


Sole Importers: GIORDANO LTD., 24:26 CHARLOTTE ST., 





et. rT 
>> Set anew fashion... 


CINZANO PARTY 
Your guests will be delighted with this new 
idea just as they’ll enjoy the delicious flavour 
of this world-famous vermouth. There is 
no drink higher in quality or more economical 
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ll DISTINCT 


CHARACTER 


A GRAND OLD 8S 


OF GREAT AGE 


"I 


SHERRY | 
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ANO 


VERMOUTH 
French Dry \8 -. 


Shipped and Guaranteed by 
MORENO Y CA., JEREZ, SPAIN 


Available from 
leading Wine Merchants. 


LICENCES 





REGISTIOTO TRAGE MARK 
*A RARE OLD SHERRY Wine? 
OF GREAT Act amew G4 Tent CRAMACTER 


a 
“OPENOY Ca sumer oe La prowess 1" 





LONDON, W.1. 









Winter in this gem 
of the West Country 
with its Continental 
atmosphere and equable 
climate where Autumn 
is loath to depart and 
Spring comes early, whilst 
palms and sub-tropical 
flowers speak of Summer all the 
time. Excellent Hotels and _first- 
class programme of entertaining. 
Free literature or illus. Guide (P.O. 6d.) 


Publicity Officer, 97 Publicity Offices, 
Torquay. 


kor Ratiway Services enquire at Stations, Offces ; 


or Agencies. 


THE 








INTERNATIONAL RESORT | 
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The East End Mission 
[ 


The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the 
Christian witness through word and deed among people 


of all ages in the East End of London. 
[ l 


The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent 
upon voluntary contributions for its continuance. 


Conia 


A postcard secures a free copy of 


the “ East End Star” (illustrated) 
LU 


cr 


Please send your gifts to The Superintendent, 
Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 583, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, London, E.1. 
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SELLING 
JEWELLERY? 


HAYES the famous Hatton Garden 
Jewellers offer the following 


RECORD PRICES 


£5-4105, Cultured Pearl Necklaces. 

£10-4100, Gold Cigarette Cases. 

410-4100, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 

£20-4500, Diamond Eternity Rings and 
Watches. 

£5-455, 18 ct. Pocket Watches and Chains. 

43-425, Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
Trophies. 

£5-22, for One, Two, Three or Five 
Stone Diamond Rings. 


Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Coloured Stone Rings, Brooches, 
Bracelets and Ear-rings, etc. 
Valuations by Qualified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association) 
Register your porcels (cash or offer per return) 
or coll at 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 
106 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.! 
HOLborn 8177 











Sole imoorters 


W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 





The perfect 
; Christmas. 


‘THE VINTNER 


é In 1, 2, 3, 6 or 12-bottle cases. 


? POSTAGE : 
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Gift .. 


. WINE from 






yy Sent to 
any address 


j MAKE YOUR SELECTION FROM :— 


Da Silva’s Tawny Port 18/6; 
Fernandez Fino Sherry, dry and 
nutty, 18/6; Lorel **** Genuine 
French Brandy, 70% proof 33/- ; 
Cote du Rhone 1947, a soft full- 
bodied red wine 9/6 ; Hanappier’s dry 
Graves 9/-; Delbeck Champagne 
’43 or °45, fine quality, extra dry 27/6. 
1 bottle 2/-, 2: 2/6, 3: 3/- 
6 or more POST FREE. 


To avoid disappointment, order PROMPTLY from 


“The Wintner 


66 Kensington Church Street, W.8. 
(BAY : 2629) 
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COLLARS « CUFFS ) 


Coat shirts i» 


VANTELLA 


COTELLA LTD., OXFORD ST.,W.I 
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Tom Brown's schooldays were 






‘ 
/ Hagley Hall Coventry spent at 
George Eliot ; 
‘ Fah i ‘ Knowle Wat skool BrinNow Rugby 
j rman 7 Vv school 
Hall 
cf =) Hampto Keni worth ' Rone ig mys author of hh 
Birthplace of in Arde rte DArthur 
Rowland Hill Touchstene in the 
, A 
1 | fader of the Ab Housman Henley oer 
penny post- educated at- in Arden A) ‘ 
Bronsyrove ; ) i 
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Leamington, 


Spa unchurch q 


Gunpowder plot- 


"a, conspirators ‘ 







Chesterton 
Mill 


a Gosia eh ri 
Fishing tackle Aston Contlow 
Brine Bath Aleester & 


p Broadheath Mem. - oa 
birthplace of 
«| Sir Edward 


Elgar 







Worcester we : 
F, ‘ i PL 
Memorial to be le ay ON lle’ 


Mes. Henr 
Wood a 


: . PY; an a : 
G-B.Shaw’s plays A ; { < a 


erformed at the rr ” ‘ 
Malvern festivals " Pershore / 
ed é 






Sulgrave 
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Jeer-stealing at- 


Charlecote Park 
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f Sy | Chipping Wynyates 
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he Nach m Banbury Cross ¥ 
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" Roll; 
y / od t 4 
a viesbuy : ¢ 
« } — ” Pickwick 
; @ Vining at the : 
f % Ach “Hop Pole I Ben Jonson was a regular 4 


! ’ maid ’ ) visitor at Great Tew Joseph's stone at Otmoor 
Birtsmorton Court- J , 7a was a Roman milestone 

¢ - 

4 - - , > " 
p a ey Milton met his wife at- 

: Mi" \ t- 83 a tt John 

, ee 2 f rp 4) 
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HERE are no true boundaries to the Shakespeare country, for beyond Stratford-on-Avon and a 


But much of the 





few neighbouring villages no one will insist on the poet's ghostly presence. 


country-side that you will see—gentle slopes, green fields and leaty woods—he loved and 


remembered, for its essence is captured again and again in his plays. Here are the magnificence ot 


Cathedral cities, the grey ruins of old castles, the great country houses of world fame, and the scores 
of places where the English story was shaped—a play written by history and directed by Fate that 


finally needed the world for its stage and all humanity for its players. Today we live in a world that 


has changed out of all recognition from the world of Shakespeare. How he would have appreciated 


our golden age of transport. It has brought the places he reached only by weariness of toot or horse 


within easy travelling time: For this change we must thank John Boyd Dunlop whose invention of the 


pneumatic tyre in 1888 made possible our command of the comfort and safety of modern road transport 


% This map 1s reproduced as the frontispiece to a descriptive folder of the Shakespeare country, which can be 
obtained free from the Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Advertising Dept. ( D.5. ), Fort Dunlop, Birmingham, 24. 
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At 


HIS EXCELLENCY 


ROTTLES ARE ENVOYS: they carry credentials. 
Many of them have foreign addresses, and seem 
always to wear decorations; stars, medallions, 
ribbons, seals. They are dressed for the ball, the 
reception, the banquet. They are specious and 
polished, jewelled with foils. 

But in any important assembly of bottles there 
will be one which achieves distinction by quite 


means. Quietly, reservedly dressed in a 


other 
label which may not captivate, but which at once 


WHITE HORSE 


commands respect. This is an elder statesman, 
perhaps. If there were a Scots Ambassador, such 
would be his manner. 

Here is a presence internationally known and 


honoured. This is White Horse whisky — mellow 


with years and tradition; with a gentleness of 


approach and touch, but a heart of unquenchable 
warmth. Were a representative chosen for the proud, 
kindly spirit of Scotland, there could be no better 


appointment than His Excellency White Horse. 


Scotch Whisky 
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